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MITCHELL visxsme SCREEN 


The American Smelting & Refining Company has had the Mitchell 
Screen in operation at its big plant at Garfield, Utah, for seven months. 
Respecting the Mitchell, the Vice President of the company said: 


“At my request, severai ot our Mechanical Engineers as well And in the same letter: “The construction and operation of 
as members of the operating staff visited the Arthur Mill this screen is so much in advance of anything that we have 
(Utah Copper Co.) and inspected this screen. In the opinion heretofore seen that I do not see how anyone who investigates 
of all these gentlemen the Mitchell Screen is far superior to it thoroughly can fail to be convinced of its entire superiority 
any other screen of which we have had previous knowledge.” over any other screen that he might purchase.” 


Although never operated to anything approaching capacity, the Mitchell Screen in the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company’s plant averages 30 tons of screened ore per hour through 34’ mesh. And the 
power required is less than 3 H. P. per screen. Continuous operation for months here, as elsewhere, 
has proved the correctness of the Mitchell design and its unequalled ability to stand long and arduous 
usage, without even removing the mechanism from the frame. 


The Mitchell handles any granular or crystalline material, coarse or fine, wet or dry 


The experience of such firms as the American Smelting & Refining Company 
will unquestionably prove of value to you in the solution of your screening 
problems. We shall be pleased to furnish you complete data on request. 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Sole Agents 
315 FELT BUILDING SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Efficiency Can Only be 
Maintained by an Adequate 


Supply of Repair Parts 


HE demand for locomotives for some time to come 
will be greater than the supply. 


Notwithstanding this condition of affairs, the progress 
of industry must not be permitted to be hampered by 
the lack of motive power. 


In the Rock Products industry, the efficiency of the 
locomotives now in active service must be maintained 
at all times. You can safely protect yourself and your 
industry by keeping an adequate supply of duplicate and 
repair parts on hand to cope with any emergency. 


A feature of Baldwin Service is the prompt forward- 
ing of these parts to keep your motive power in per- 
fect working condition. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Philadelphia 
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POSITIVE 
RESULTS 


After you have spent weeks of 
preparation for a big shot, you cannot 
afford to be disappointed in the re- 
sults. Disappointments are expensive. 
Avoid them by using 


In action, Aetna Explosives are positive 
and dependable. They never fail to live 
up to your expectations as to quantity and 
size of rock broken, if your calculations 
have been correctly made. 


Aetna Explosives are manufactured in 
several grades, each carefully calculated 
to operate most economically in connec- 
tion with rock of a particular type. 


The practical experience of our 
blasting experts is at your com- 
mand without obligation. 


Aetna Explosives Co. 


Incorporated 


165 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES 
Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Pottsville, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Roanoke, Va. 
Duluth, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Norristown, Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Joplin, Mo. 


It does the work ! 
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Save LaborIn Handling Li: 


The possibilities for great savings, 
in labor and time, by employing Link-’ 
Conveying Machinery, in handling 
from kilns to cars, are many. 


A typical Link-Belt kiln-drawing install: 
is shown below. By this method the lim> is 
drawn, stored, screened, core picked, and the 
lump delivered to box cars, in a very efficient and 
mechanical way. 


This layout is typical. Modifications can be made to 
fit conditions in nearly every style of lime burning plant. 
Let one of our engineers give you the beneft of his 
experience in this work. 


We also design and build complete installations for 
handling gravel, stone, coal and similar materials. Cata- 
logs on request. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Hunting Park Ave. and P. & R. Rwy. 
CHICAGO, 329 W. 39th St. 


Offices in all principal cities 














A typical Link-Belt 
Kiln- Drawing Instal- 
lation 

567 


Stone Handling Machinery 
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ARION” Shovels, with their steady, 

capable work the whole country over, 

have helped develop the sand and gravel 

industry from a farmer’s side line to one of 

the most important elements in the engineer- 
ing and contracting fields. 


From the beginning, “Marions” have helped producers 
hold their outputs on a steady, profitable basis—even 
with an uncertain labor supply and unfavorable operat- 
ing conditions. “Marion” Standard and Revolving 
Shovels are digging in hundreds of “dry” sand and 
gravel pits; “Marion” Draglines and Dredges are 
reclaiming big yardages each day in operations under 
water. 


Put your work up to us. We'll gladly tell you, in de- 
tail, just what a “Marion” can do for you; what it will 
cost; and when we can ship. We are now building 
“Marions” of certain popular types in increased quantity 
and are advancing deliveries rapidly. 


Established 1884 Marion, Ohio 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


| Mont., F. B. Connelly Co. Philadelphia, H. L. Cox, 
Dallas, F. B. Wright, Bush Bldg. 13th & Cherry Sts. 
Denver, - H.W. Moore & Co. Pittsburgh, - J. W. Patterson 
Detroit, - W.H. Anderson Portland, _ Clyde Equipment Co. 
Tool & Sup. Co. Salt Lake City, H.W. Moore4 Co, 


Seattle, Clyde Equipment Co. Vancouver, Vancouver Mach. Depot, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, - - F. H. Hopkins & Co., Ltd. 
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* The Telsmith Primary Breaker exerts the full stroke on 
e smit the big lumps just as they enter the bowl. The initial bite 
is a long, horizontal, bull-dog grip that doesn’t let go. It 


B olt- just fairly eats into the rock, increasing the capacity, reducing 


the labor in the quarry and over the crusher. 


Sh aft Then Telsmith has bigger feed openings. While the width 
of the opening is the same as in other gyratory crushers, in 
every other dimension of the concave bowl and crushing cone 
Breaker Telsmith is 25-35 per cent bigger than other crushers. Don’t 
take our word for it, but measure up the machines. When 
you have done that, you'll not be surprised to find Telsmith 
doing such splendid work for Hilder Granite Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Charles Warner Co., Wilmington, Del.; United Rail- 
ways Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Storey Rock Co., Bozeman, Mont. ; 
Thomas Iron Co., Wharton, N. J.; Defrain Sand Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Thomasville Stone & Lime Co., Thomasville, 
Pa.; Webster Stone Co., Irvington, Ky.; Federal Lead Co., 
Flat River, Mo., and a host of other plants. 





Glad to send you our breaker Catalogue 
No. 166 and our Bulletin No. 2F11 de- 
scribing the Telsmith Reduction Crusher 





SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS 


3188 Locust St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














545 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill, 30 Church St., New York 
City. 710 Witherspoon Blidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 930 Oliver 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 110 W. 
Park Way N. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 325 W. Main St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 827 Summit St., To- 
ledo, Ohio. Franklin and Chan- 
ning Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 
Chester, Fla. Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
625 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Road Builders’ Eq. Co., 
Portland, Ore. Watson, Jack 
& Co., Montreal, P. Q. Kelley 
Powell Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
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What Explosive Is 
Best Suited to 
Your Quarry Needs? 


D 


h 





il 


For every type of quarry, there is a 
certain kind or combination of explosive 
which, in the proper quantity and with 
proper spacing and drilling, will cut your 
blasting costs by producing more effi- 
ciently. 

But to determine the grade and strength 
best adapted to your quarry requires the 
most careful study. 


m 


{| 


The kind of rock you are quarrying, the 
size and shape to which you desire it re- 
duced, the lay of the rock itself, the con- 
dition of the face after shooting—these 
are but a few of the things that must be 
taken into consideration. 


“i 


There is a grade or combination of 
grades of GRASSELLI explosives par- 
ticularly adapted to your quarry. 


Why not let us arrange to have one of 
our blasting experts—every one of whom 
is a practical quarryman—go over your 
proposition with you? A letter or wire 
from any point east of the Mississippi 
will bring one of them to you. 








The Grasselli Powder Co. « 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Here’s 
an idea 
for you 


‘“C-M’’ MATCHLESS”’ 
ADJUSTABLE FRAME 
TROLLEYS 


NGENIOUS arrangements of ““C- M”’ Trolleys 

can help you out of many a tight place. 
The Electric Steel Foundry, of Portland, Oregon, 
had many large castings which could not be 
economically ground by ordinary means. A 
little ingenuity and two “Matchless” Trolleys 
turned the trick, as shown above. 

With this idea in your head go into your plant 
and look for places where you can speed up 
operation and cut costs by a trolley installation. 


A complete catalog of hoisting, conveying 
and labor-saving appliances sent on request. 


Cr anes Ghe Chisholm-Moore Mfg. G. 


levelan . . 


Hoists Cranes Trolleys 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
30 Church St. Henry W. Oliver Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Detroit, 1136 David Whitney Bldg. 


hisholm-Moore 
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are reducing costs in quarries, gravel pits and con- 
struction work. ‘There isan ATLAS Explosive for 
every blasting requirement. 


The ATLAS Chemical Laboratories, Research 
Division and Service Division are all working 
together for a single purpose—to enable users of 
ATLAS Explosives to get the best results at the 
lowest cost. 











ATLAS service is persona/ service. Our Explosive 
Engineers will gladly co-operate with you on your 
blasting problems. They will study conditions and © 
recommerd explosives which will enable you to do 
more efficient and economical blasting. Whether 
or not you are now using ATLAS Eaplosives, your 
best interests will be served if you will ‘‘put your 
blasting problems up to us.”’ 


om ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


140 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 





4 Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston; Chicago: Des 
Moines, Ia. ; Hougnton, Mich. ; Joplin, Mo. ; Kansas City ; Knoxville ; McAlester, 
oa . Okla. ; Memphis; Nashville; New Orleans: New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburg, 
ae ' y 


Kans. ; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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A giant’s strength 
with a wizard’s 
deftness. 


S flexible as a human arm but with a giant’s 
strength a Browning Crane reaches here for 

a rugged boulder, there for a bucket of sand, or, 
with a set of Browning pile-driver leads, acts as a mighty 
hammer to pound piles into the face of Mother Earth. Pic- 
ture a shovel fit for a giant’s hand scooping up two cubic 
yards of dirt at a time and depositing it where it pleases, 
or a giant hand picking up a structural steel member and 
placing it delicately in position a hundred feet in the air. 


With the operator’s brain to direct it a Browning Loco- 
motive Crane works with the strength, intelligence and all- 
‘round adaptability of a human hand with strength to lift 
ten, twenty, thirty tons or more. 


A catalog describing the manifold operations possible 
with a Browning Crane will be sent on request. 


THE BROWNING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York Seattle Los Angeles San Francisco Montreal 
Chicago Portland Salt Lake City Washington, D. C, 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
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ALL ABOARD 


Lime men—hundreds of the men at the head of lime plants 
throughout this country—will attend the 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 


National Lime Association 


New York—June 17-18 . 


Big “doings” expected. Not only the lime producers but men throughout the 
rock products industry with similar problems will look for the report of the 
proceedings at this important convention. The complete story will be told 
in the news magazine of the industry—in 


Rock Products 


Lime Convention Report Number 
Issued July 3, 1920 


The wise advertiser will take advantage of this exceptional 
opportunity to interest these buyers by using liberal space in 
this important special issue. 


Send your space reser- ALL ABOARD 


vation in at once, please 
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Crushing, Grinding, Screening, Elevat- 
ing, Conveying, Weighing and Mixing 


No one doubts the saving effected by the Open Door which allows one man to do 
the work of a whole gang of men and in less time. Minutes replace hours. One 
man replaces many men—shut-downs, for replacements, inspection or cleaning are 
short. Production is almost continuous, non-productive “‘waiting’’ labor is elim- 
inated; overtime and Sunday work is not necessary; all because everything is quickly 
accessible. The parts are easy to get at—the machines therefore can be kept in per- 
fect condition for maximum outputs. 


If trouble occurs it is instantly found and remedied through the Open Doors—the 
machines do not have to be taken apart by experts and valuable time lost. Just 
swing the door open, exposing every working part, and remedy the difficulty. 


PATENTED 


| 
{ stage) 
goo nanarrre: 


PATENTED 
PATENTED 


STURTEVANT MILL CO., BOSTON MASS. 


ISON SQUAR 
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— Gasoline Locomotives 
in the Works of ~ 


The Grasse lli 
Chemical Co. 


Whenever the Purchas- 
ing Authority of The 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
considered the installa- 
tion of an industrial lo- 
comotive, they chose a 
PLYMOUTH. 

Nineteen times it has 
been a favorite. Write 
for illustrated Bulletins 


my 
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Hauling Capacity 


Used on the construction of state road, this 
very light, 7 x 12, saddle tank locomotive oper- 
ates over very uneven portable track, on 20-lb. 
rails. It starts 21 loaded cars on a total of 63 
tons on curves of 30 feet radius on grades of 


2% and 214%. 


It hauled 232 tons every day for eight months, 
an average of 42 miles per working day of 
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eight hours. Its regular daily performance was 
134.1% efficient. Another typical VULCAN 
record. 












































VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Locomotive Designers and Builders 


1753 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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VULCAN Contractors’ Locomotives—many sizes and types from = ‘ 
7'%4-ton 6 x 10’s to 75-ton 20 x 26’s (120-ton with tender). = " 
\\tt 
° — 
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Illustration below shows 
how a Bucket digs into 
a pile of material and 
receives a full load. 


Actually Digs Into the Pile 


No Handshoveling or Special Mechanical Devices to pull material 
in front of the buckets are necessary with the 


e. Radial Loaders 


The Elevators of Radial Type Loaders are 
mounted upon a 3-wheel chassis. Buckets of ; mae : 
the Elevator are wider than the elastic boom. The Radial Loaders are built in two sizes—Type 

° K”’ will load one cubic yard per minute—Type 
These features allow the machine to advance “G" loads 134 to 2 cubic yards per minute. 
into the material 8 to 10 feet without any : 


cleaning up whatever. 








All the features absolutely essential to obtain the greatest results are 
embodied on Radial Loaders. Catalogs No. 288-N and 309-H have complete 
details. Write for a copy. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Fourts st. Columbus, Ohio 


New York Scranton Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Dallas Los Angeles Montreal 
Boston Charleston, W.Va. Cleveland Chicago Birmingham Milwaukee Denver Detroit 


Manufacturers of Pulverizing, Conveying and Elevating Ma- 
chinery; Chains; Self-Propelling Loaders; Electric Trolley and 
Storage Battery Locomotives, etc. 
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£ WESTERLY GRANITE 
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“AMERICAN . ‘ensiin Caces B 


Withstand the Severest Service 


AMERICAN” Locomotive Cranes are built to stand powerful strains, 


shocks, severe work and abuse. 


The first insurance of this is its racer 


or revolving deck which is a massive single-piece gun-iron casting. 


Upon this crane deck casting, the boiler, en- 
gines, drums, hand levers, and other parts, 
are securely mounted in a compact and con- 
venient manner. The drums and reversing 
gears are placed low down on crane deck, 
easy to get at. 

The non-reversing, horizontal, double-cylinder, 
smooth running engines are constructed for 
maximum power and long use. 

The controlling levers are plainly labeled and 


located well to front, away from heat of boiler, 
giving operator full view of load at all times. 
The illustration above shows an “AMERI- 
CAN” Locomotive Crane that has been used 
by the Crumb Quarry Company, of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, for over four years with supreme 
satisfaction, and is in use today. 

No matter where you are, an “AMERICAN” 
representative can reach you in ‘wenty-four 
hours. 


“Give me where I may stand and I will move the world.” 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Saint Paul 


Minnesota 


Builders of “AMERICAN” 


Hoisting Engines 
Electric Hoists 


New York Chicago Pittsburgh 


Locomotive Cranes 
Railroad Ditchers 
Derricks Logging Equipment 


Sugar Cane Machinery 
Marine Deck Machinery and Tackle 
The Genuine “CROSBY” Wire Rope Clip 


Seattle New Orleans Detroit 


When writing advertisers please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Traveling Cantilever Device for 
Phosphate Mining 


Scheme Which Possibly Could Be Used for Stripping a Very Seamy Quarry Top 


HE BROWN PHOSPHATE ROCK 

in the Mt. Pleasant, Tenn., district is 
underlaid with a very irregular limestone 
which has pockets as deep as 6 to 8 ft. 
The removing of the phosphate from 
these pockets is one of the most difficult 
problems found in the industry. All 
methods have been tried—hydraulic, hand 
method and the drag-line method. 

The latest method which was devised 


by the Hoover-Mason Phosphate Co. is 
illustrated here. The Hoover-Mason 
company is also a well known engineer- 
ing and contracting company of Chicago 
and it has designed and constructed the 
entire plant. W. S.:Mabee is superin- 
tendent in charge of operation and has 
done erection work for the company for 
20 years. He was largely instrumental 
in the design of the cantilever excavator 


used to remove the phosphate from the 
limestone pockets. 

The apparatus consists of a large struc- 
tural steel portable cantilever traveler 
which extends out over the mine. The 
A-frame construction and the method 
used to move the machine along over the 
work is well illustrated in the views. 

The cantilever traveler is supported 
upon two parallel] tracks along the bank 
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Left—View showing the detail construction of the A-frame which is the main support of the machine. Right (Above)—View 
Showing the arm which extends out over the pit and the two separate supports which are each mounted upon railroad tracks. 
Right (Below)—Close-up view of the hopper from which the phosphate is loaded into the mine cars 
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of the mine. Since the two tracks are 
not aways on the same level, the joint 
between the outer support and the canti- 
lever is made a hinge joint so that there 
would not be a bending moment when 
the two supports were on uneven ground. 

This machine follows the drag-lines 
after the phosphate has been worked 
down to the surface of the limestone. 
A three-sided skip is run out on the 
cantilever arm and lowered into the mine 
where it is filled by workmen. It is then 
elevated, run in and dumped into a 
hopper over the loading track. 

The workmen are paid on piece-work 
basis and since the skips may be spotted 
where they can be most easily loaded, 
the work progresses very rapidly. This 
company has tried several other methods 
but finds that this is the most satisfactory. 


Lime for Potato Seed 


CUT MY SEED POTATOES, dust 

them with air-slaked lime, and then 
turn them a few times so every one be- 
comes well coated. This seems to cause 
them to form a callous. Then I lay them 
out in the sun for two or three days be- 
fore planting. After this treatment they 
will stand all the wet weather we ever 
have in a single season and won’t rot. 
I have done this for the last fifteen years 
and I always have a good crop.—E. L. §S., 
in the “Pennsylvania Farmer.” 


—_—_—_— 
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New Southern District Quarry- 
men’s Association Formed 

RECENT DEVELOPMENT in the 

southern quarry industry, has been 
the Tri-States Quarrymen’s Association, 
which includes the operators of southern 
Kentucky, central Tennessee and part of 
Arkansas. The association has _ nine 
members, is well organized and has regu- 
lar meetings. J. B. Ezzell, of the Ezzell 
Mill and Stone Co., Newson, Tenn, is 
president of the association, and C. W. 
Cooper, The H. L. Herbert & Son Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., is secretary. 

The first thing that the association is 
going to work toward will be cost ac- 
counting. Uniform methods of figuring 
costs will be advised so that the various 
companies can really figure out and know 
what a ton of stone costs. Other things 
which the association will recommend are 
the establishment of storage facilities for 
agricultural limestone, the collecting of 
money for promotional work and co- 
operation among stone producers of the 
South. 

As yet no method of collecting funds 
has been devised—so far the expenses 
have been evenly divided among the pro- 
ducers, but eventually the association 
will be supported by assessments on a 
tonnage basis. There are no salaried 
fficers at present. 

Mr. Cooper is an engineer and has 
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charge of overseeing the several juarries 
of which The H. S. Herbert & Son 
Co. is the selling agent. 





Rock Phosphate Leads in 
Value of Tennessee 


Minerals 
ASHVILLE, Tenn.—The t value 
of minerals produced in nessee 


in 1919 was $40.946,992, accordine to the 
State Mining Department, which has just 
completed the tabulation of statistics for 
that year. A comparison with 1914, the 
last year of normal operations preceding 
the war, shows an increase during 1919 
of $20,033,488 or to nearly double the 
value of 1914 production. 


The big gain however is attributed in 
part to increased values rather than in- 
creased production. In 1914 379,826 


long tons of phosphate valued at $1,282,- 
197 were produced as against 837,283 
long tons valued at $3,549,683 in 1919, 
The quantities in which various minerals 
were produced and the lump values, in- 
cluded among others the following: 
Barytes, 10,000 short tons, $45,000; baux- 
ite, 1,500 long tons, $9,000; cement, 
1,678,981 barrels, $2,677,533; lime, 86,034 
short tons, $425,344; mineral paints, 
3,251 short tons, $73,211; phosphate rock, 
867,282 long tons, $3,549,683; quartz 
(crystalline) 24,517 short tons, $25,517; 
sand, gravel, 494,538 short tons, $353,937. 








The cantilever has lowered the skip into the mine and two men are spotting it up under a projecting piece of limestone and 
the man above is loosening the phosphate with a bar. It can be seen that here the limestone umbrella has been blasted off to 
get at the phosphate underneath. In the foreground is one of the deep crevices cleaned out. Piles of stripping are seen m 
get at the phosphate underneath. In the foreground is one cf the deep crevices cleaned out. Piles of stripping are seem 
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Sutton at Washington Protests 
Discrimination im Car Service 


Business Manager of National Association of Sand and Gravel Producers Believes 
Interstate Commerce Commission Will Not Issue Embargoes in Favor of 
Coal Movement Except in Case of Dire Necessity 


ITH THE FIRST INTIMATION 

that the railways would ask for pri- 
ority orders to furnish cars to the coal 
mines at the expense of the mineral 
aggregate industry, E. Guy Sutton, busi- 
ness manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Sand and Gravel Producers, went 
to Washington, D. C. Since then he has 
written the editor as follows: 

“Enclosed herewith you will find the 
petition submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the National 
Association, protesting against the issu- 
ing of priorities that would have the 
effect of unduly restricting the move- 
ment of sand and gravel. The brief was 
written by H. C. Huffstetter, president 
of the Indiana Association, in collabora- 
tion with myself. 

“You will gather from the petition of 
the railway executives to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that they have 
asked that the powers conferred on the 
Commission by Congress be delegated 
to them. I am convinced, however, that 
the Commission is averse to such action, 
and while the Commission no doubt will 
take appropriate steps to relieve the 
situation by adopting measures that will 
clear congested districts, yet the rail- 
roads must act under definite orders 
issued by the Commission, and not of the 
railroads’ own making. 

“I am also enclosing copies of Ser- 
vices Orders Nos. 1, 2 and 3, issued by 
the Commission May 21, which primarily 
give authority for the diversion of some 
30,000 open-top cars from the West to 
the East, and about 20,000 box cars in 
the reverse direction. Undoubtedly the 
movement of open-top cars to points 
east of the Mississippi will relieve the 
shortage in that territory, but contrary- 
wise, will reduce the available supply in 
the district west of the River. 

“The execution of these orders was 
delegated to the Commission on Car 
Service, and they have issued instruc- 
tions to the railroads directing how the 
movement of cars shall be made. 

“According to reliable information re- 
ceived at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission May 21, and from talking with 
members of the Commission on Car 
Service, it is clearly the intention of 
the I. C. C. to prevent the issuance of 


priority orders, and such a measure will 
be resorted to as a last extremity. The 
Commission seems to be thoroughly im- 
bued with the fact that so far as possible 
no one industry should prosper at the 
expense of another, and except in cases 
of dire necessity, all industries should 
be accorded like treatment in the matter 
of transportation. This is the view that 
our Association has had in the past and 
is still striving to impress on every 
agency having to do with transportation. 

“At the present time sand and gravel 
producers should be accorded the same 
proportion of cars as are being fur- 
nished to the mines. However, the gen- 
eral impression seems to be—from the 
newspaper reports at least—that coal is 
to be accorded preference. Unless dif- 
ferent orders are issued, this, however, 
is not correct. If sand and gravel pro- 
ducers are not receiving their propor- 
tionate share of equipment, they should 
report details to their National Associa- 
tion so that complaint may be brought 
forcibly to the attention of the Com- 
mission on Car Service, or the Service 
Bureau of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as conditions may war- 
rant. 

“T do not know that I have any fur- 
ther suggestion to make in regard to 
the matter at this time, except I would 
recommend that the shippers of mineral 
aggregates in so far as possible keep in 
touch with the terminal committees and 
endeavor to impress upon them the un- 
desirability of such committees advis- 
ing the issuance of priorities. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at the 
present time seems to be impressed with 
the undesirability of operating the rail- 
roads under the priority system. I am 
convinced that body will not be stam- 
peded by the propaganda of coal operat- 
ors and other interests that would be 
favored thereby, provided too strong 
pressure does not come from the term- 
inal committees advising such action.” 

The following is the petition filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
the National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers. (A similar petition 
was filed by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation and by National Federation of 
the Building Industries): 


Inasmuch as certain carriers embracing 
the chief transportation lines of the 
country have petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the pro- 
visions of Section 402 of the Transporta- 
tion Act 1920, to issue such orders and 
directions as will give preference or 
priority in transportation, embargoes and 
movements of traffic under permits, the 
National Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers, representing sand and gravel 
industry throughout the United States, 
begs to submit: 

That in view of the disturbed and un- 
settled conditions of the country, condi- 
tions only to be successfully met by care- 
ful, considerate and concerted action on 
the part of the business world and gov- 
ernmental authorities and in such man- 
ner as will adjust and maintain a perfect 
and just equilibrium between all basic in- 
dustries, and to the end that no legiti- 
mate business shall be subjected to any 
unjust discrimination thus disturbing the 
necessary relationship of a part to the 
whole, the National Association of Sand 
and Gravel Producers feel it incumbent 
upon them to offer the following reasons 
for the continuance of the present car 
service to its individual members even the 
increase thereof rather than the curtail- 
ment, in order that the conditions set 
out above may be met and continue to 
obtain. 

The National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers would show to your 
honorable body that the members of the 
industry which it represents are engaged 
in a business, the products of which en- 
ters into the very foundation and exist- 
ence of a large majority of the nation’s 
activities that make for the welfare, com- 
fort and happiness of the whole people. 
They furnish the basic materials for all 
buildings, whether it be homes or fac- 
tories; their gravel ballasts for the great 
arteries of commerce—the railroads; their 
sand is needed for the greater tractive 
power of the locomotives of the rail- 
roads; their materials are necessary for 
the production of coal, both in construc- 
tion work and in the form of motor sand, 
which enables the small electric engines 
to draw the mined coal to the mouth of 
the shaft from which it is hoisted; their 
materials enter into the construction of 
silos and fireproof granaries upon the 
farm and in a larger degree in the build- 
ing of elevators and warehouses that 
must be erected for the storing of the 
nation’s food supply; the great glass in- 
dustry of the country must have sand or 
shut down; the foundries make the mold 
and core from sand, and when it is not 
obtainable the industry must perforce 
close its doors and lose its contracts and 
its labor organization; the great system 
of highways over which primarily must 
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be borne the food supply of the country 
must have gravel and sand for their con- 
struction and maintenance, and any fail- 
ure along this line adds further to the 
cost of the food products in proportion 
to the difficulties of initial transportation. 
The great brick industry must have 
mortar sand or cease to exist; the port- 
land cement companies with millions of 
money invested and thousands of men 
employed cease operation, when sand 
and gravel are denied transportation; the 
lime industry, the lumber industry, the 
builders of dry kilns for brick and lum- 
ber; the plants for the making of road 
machinery; the manufacturers of crush- 
ers, concrete mixers, hoisting engines, 
belt conveyors, elevators, revolving 
screens, and many other industries giv- 
ing employment to thousands upon thou- 
sands of men are dependent upon the 
sand and gravel production and transpor- 
tation for their very business life. 

The National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers would further show to 
your honorable body that its members 
during the war curtailed their output to 
the losing point in order that the gov- 
ernment’s needs for open-top railroad 
equipment should be met; and that in- 
terest charges, development cost and 
necessary overhead charges have piled 
up against each individual producer’s 
business until further hindrance and cur- 
tailment in their operation would soon 
lead to the bankruptcy of the business as 
a whole. 

They would further call the attention 
of your honorable body to the fact that 
the curtailment of the production of sand 
and gravel for building purposes has 
made possible the rent profiteer and ren- 
dered the householder the prev of greedy 
landlords; that the great market high- 
ways have been allowed to deteriorate to 
the point to where the cost of restoration 
will almost equal their original cost of 
construction. 

It is now the desire of the National 
Association of Sand and Gravel Produc- 
ers to petition your honorably body to 
make no discriminatory orders against 
the movement of sand and gravel by the 
common carriers of the country; and to 
ask that in justice to an industry that has 
already borne the hardship of both denial 
of necessarv railroad equipment for the 
shipment of its materials, and an unjust 
addition to the previous high freight 
rates applying on its products, be not 
further handicapped in its operation, and 
that in view of the many uses of sand 
and gravel by dependent industries, 
further restriction of their movement will 
not in any way assist in the reorganiza- 
tion and restoration of business equili- 
brium, but will make for a more chaotic 
condition than now prevails. 

Very respectfully submitted on behalf 
of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SAND AND GRAVEL PRODUCERS, 
by E. Guy Sutton, business manager. 


Labor Getting More Plentiful 
in Wisconsin 


ABOR appears to be getting more 

plentiful in the larger industrial cities, 
with a decrease in farm production. It 
indeed behooves all producers to get out 
the maximum amount of shipments every 
day in view of the fact that no one can 
apparently prophesy the conditions 90 
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Wake Up! 


66 E ARE RIGHT NOW con- 

fronting a situation of equal 
or greater gravity than at any time 
during the war period. We are 
endeavoring to meet it with a unit- 
ed front, and we hope and ought to 
get tangible results..—V. O. John- 
ston, President of the National 
Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers, writing from Washing- 
ton, D.C. 











or even 60 days hence.—O. C. Hub- 
bard, executive secretary, Wisconsin 
Mineral Aggregates Association. 


Ohio Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers Join National as 


a Unit 
HE OHIO SAND AND GRAVEL 
PRODUCERS’ Association met at 


the Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio, on 
May 11, with a representative attendance. 

E. Guy Sutton, business manager of 
the National Association of Sand and 
Producers, addressed the Asso- 
ciation on matters of national interest to 
the industry and also urged the affiliation 
Ohio Association with the Na- 
tional Association as a body. 

Mr. Sutton was followed by V. O. 
Johnston, President of the National 
Association, whose remarks were timely 
and inspirational. 

After a full discussion of the matter 
of the Ohio Association joining the Na- 
tional Association as a body, on motion 
of Harry Donnelly, seconded by H. R. 
Gill, it was unanimously decided to take 
such step. 

The financial affairs of the Association 
were discussed by the Secretary-Treas- 
F. C. Fuller, and members of the 
Association. It decided to collect 
from the members of the Association 
assessments sufficient to pay the Na- 
tional and State Association dues, and 


Gravel 


of the 


urer, 
was 


on motion of George Walker, seconded 
by Henry Gerhardstein, the executive 
committee was empowered to make an 


assessment not to exceed four mills per 
ton per annum, 

E. E. Watson, Actuary of the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio, discussed the 
workmen’s compensation or employers’ 
liability insurance rate as pertaining to 
the sand and gravel industry. 

The threatened increase in freight 
rates was thoroughly discussed and on 
motion of Harry Donnelly, seconded 
by H. B. Hoel, Executive-Secretary Guy 
C. Baker was constituted a committee 
with full power to handle the freight- 
rate question on behalf of the Ohio 
Association in conjunction with the 
National Association. 
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Progress in Mineral Aggr-s-ate 
Freight-Rate Case 
‘* { LETTER FROM MR. Si" ron 


received this date contains the in- 
formation that our industry, thro: its 
attorney, O. P. Gothlin, is read; put 
up a very strong fight against in- 
crease in freight rates based upon ‘hose 
now in effect. This letter st: that 
there is a very splendid co-ope n of 
sand and gravel shippers from al! parts 
of the country, and it is believed Mr. 
Sutton that this concerted action will 
bring about the conditions soy; for, 
both in preventing a curtailment of car 
service and the imposition of burd:nsome 
freight rates. It is indicated that t'ec rate 
hearing will probably be had this week 
before the Interstate Commerce (ommis- 
sion. 

“The comparative freight movement 
data received from a large number of our 
producers has been skillfully compiied in 
a very graphic form by our extension 
engineer, R. C. Yeoman, and will most 
certainly be of very material assistance 


in convincing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the unjust dis- 
crimination against the sand and gravel 
industry as a whole.” H. C. Huffstetter, 
President, Indiana Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

Indianapolis, Ind., June 1, 1920. 


present 


Southern Mineral Aggregate 
Producers Act Through 


Chamber of Commerce 
agg Tenn.— The Southern 

Road Material and Contractors’ 
Association comprising producers of 
sand, gravel and crushed stone and of 
contractors engaged in the building of 
hard surfaced roads in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee, held a meeting in 
Memphis recently at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. One of the first official acts of the 
newly launched body was the seconding, 
by the executive committee, of a telegram 
to C. B. Aitchison, a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., asking for a conference with 
representatives of this organization and 
the Memphis Chamber of Commerce 
relative to proper and equitable distribu- 
tion of open-top car equipment for the 
handling of road materials. When this 
date is arranged Thos. B. King and other 
members will go to Washington to 
represent the Association in matters per- 
taining to the distribution of cars and 
motive power by the railroads. 

The Association also accepted the 
resignation of Elliott Lang, of the Bates- 
ville Gravel and Material Co. as tem- 
porary secretary and immediately elected 
him treasurer. Geo. W. Foshee, vice- 
president of the Allen Gravel Co., an- 
other Memphis concern, was elected 
secretary and manager of the association. 
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Ihlow to Get Railway Cars 


: ign INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION on May 25 ap- 
pointed “terminal committees” at all the 
more important railway centers, whose 
duty it is to help relieve the present con- 
ditions of freight congestion. Each 
committee has a chairman who is an em- 
ployee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and therefore represents the 
public; the other members are a repre- 
sentative of the state railway commis- 
sion: a representative of the carriers en- 
tering the terminals; and a representative 
of the shippers. 


Duties of Committees 


The Commission orders that: 
“The committees communicate through 
their chairmen with the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and without delay 
establish co-operative relations with the 
commission on car service committee 
now being organized by the railroads at 
the terminal designated. 

“It shall be the function of the termi- 
nal committee hereby constituted to see 
that during the present emergency the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is kept 
advised as to the railroad transportation 
situation in and about the terminal men- 
tioned, 

“The committee shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity in connection with the 
operating work of the commission on car 
service committee of the railroads, and 
through such committee shall reach the 
individual railroads in the terminals. The 
terminal committee should bring to the 


attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission any matters deemed im- 
portant, and any matters upon which the 
exercise of the mandatory powers con- 
ferred by the transportation act upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
desirable or necessary, together with its 
recommendation as to the specific action 
to be taken. The committee should 
work in close contact with the shippers; 
and should use every effort by study, 
conference and adjustment to overcome 
any condition which impedes prompt and 
efficient transportation. 

“The subjects which it is important at 
this time to investigate and consider and 
as to which the committee should con- 
cern itself are generally: 


1 To consider all matters of operation and 


State Commission 





City Commission’s Representative Railroads’ Representative Shippers’ Representative Representative 

Atlanta ...... Boho . C. S. Roberts, Cecil Hotel. ‘ Sandwich, Supt. Car M. M. Emmert, Traf. Mgr., ne ae ae 
Service, Atlanta & West Coca Cola Co. 

Point Railroad. 

Wal OG cacicicesasccrsscccs H. C. McAdams, Caswell Ho- O. H. Hobbs, Division Supt., G. S. Henderson, Traf. Megr.,  --...--...--..2---cesecssesesessesescesesssseeetesaeeee 

tel. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Chamber of Commerce. 

Birmingham ......... J. B. Ford, Empire Hotel. E. S. Stovall, General Agent, O. L. Bunn, Secy., Birming- 

Central of Georgia Ry. ham Traffic Association. 

Boston ceeeccecceeccevceeee.. F. A. Howard, Quincy House. FE. P. Gardner, Assistant Gen- H. A. Davis, Mgr. Transpor- Commissioner Alonzo Weed. 
eral Freight Agent, B. & A tation Department, Boston 
R. Co. Wool Trade Association. 

PAHS sccdectoeces F. C. Groome, Niagara Hotel. L. C. Corcoran, Chief Trans- W. D. Sanderson, Traf. Mgr., Charles J. Doud, Inspector of 
portation Clerk, Pennsyl- Washburn- Crosby Co. Operation, Public Service 
vania R. Commission. 

CRICRBO siiscciees . T. C. Hays, Planters Hotel. J. H.  Brinkerhoff, General Robert C. Ross, J. T. Ryerson Commissioner Frank H. Funk. 
Supt., Belt Ry. of Chicago. & Son i 

CINE cenceccadiovexcnus S. J. Mayhood, Grand Hotel. J. A. Morris, Chairman, Cin- F. M. Renshaw, Acting Mgr., W. M. Kelley, Inspector, Pub- 
cinnati Operating Committee. Chamber Commerce and lic Utilities Commission of 

Merchants’ Exchange. Ohio (Columbus). 

Cleveland ccccecccscscsoco.-. H. A. Adams, Hollenden Hotel. H. O. Dunkle, General Agent, F. H. Baer, Traffic Commis- I. H. Burke, Inspector, Public 
Erie R. R. sioner, Chamber of Com- Utilities Commisison of Ohio 

merce. (Columbus). 

Dales. xc ..... J. A. Lawson, Waldorf Hotel. J. , a See Ea Wee. cceuinceenndcacinmtcianignns siettcleilnanadinaianysiadigitilitamaanuaiinationpsiieibiinn 

ie cae nee A. G. Green, 436 P. O. Bldg. mn A Vieheey: Supt., Union H. Dickinson, Com. Transpor- P.  Lannon, Colorado Public 


Pacific R. 


Commerce. 


tation Bureau. 
| eae . W. D. Anderson, Norton Hotel. W. D. Trump, Terminal Mgr. Pr 1G Findlay, 
Transp. Com., Detroit Bd. of 


Utilities Commission. 
Chairman, John T. Ross, care Lansing 
Chamber of Comaneten, 


Galveston ceccccccecccceeeeeee P. J. Bailey, Panama Hotel. G. G. Moore, Supt. Terminals, E. H. Thornton, Comr. Asso- 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. ciation. ; 
Kansas City .............. A. P. Glueck, 19 P. O. Bldg., W. M. Corbett, Pres., Kansas J. H. Tedrow, Chamber of Mo. C. B. Bee, Chf. Dept. 
Kansas City, Kan. City Terminal Co. _Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. Transp. Kansas. 
Louisville ..................-- . S. Reynolds, 531 E. Orms- J. B. Arbegust, Term. Megr., E . German, Traf. Megr., J. V Norman, Attorney-at- 
Minneapolis and by Ave. Louisville & Nashville. ‘Bourbon Stock Yds. Thi Law. 
ere J. R. Walker, Bellevue Hotel, P. H. McCauley, Supt. Trans. Charles Liggett, care of St. A. L. Finn. 
Minneapolis. portation, Northern Pacific. Paul Association. 
New Orleans. ............. a Hamilton, Monteleone W. E. Farris, hig Pres. and P. A. Jordan, Asst. Traf. Carl Giessow. 
Hotel. Gen. Mer., New O. & Gt. N Mer., Southern Pine Assn. James Maybury, Jr.. Chief In- 
spector of R. R. Divn., New 
Jersey Comn. 
ROW WOM: iiss B. C. Craig, Herald Square A. J. Miller, Supt. Car Service. A. L. Viles, Gen. Mgr., Rub- Alfred M. Barret, Deputy 
Hotel. er Lackawanna & West- ber Assn f America. Comnr., N. Y. Comn. (list 


TROINSENN, Saiastcccsiedessens 


Omaha 





PRIUS ncceeeisidaltonnee A. C. Breed, 302 W. 
strong Ave. 

Philadelphia ................ F. T. Siebert, 413% P. 
Bldg. 

Pittsburgh  .....c.ccccccsrce H. B. Thurston, 401 
Bldg. _ : : 

Portland, Ore. ......... . G. B. Winter, 768 Wasco St. 

San Francisco .......... T. J. Hicks, Ramona Hotel. 


Hotel. 


St. Louis Mo., and 


East St. Louis, Ill. A. R. Layman, Statler Hotel. 


O. C. Cash, Victoria Hotel. 
John Welsh, 403 P. O. Bldg 


Jones C. F. Wolcott. WwW 


er 
WwW Ss. Saunders, Asst. Gen. Fr. W. A. Cox, 
Agt., Virginian Ry. 


Toledo, Peoria & Western 
R 


O. J. M. Jones, Asst. Term. Supt., Geo. P. Wilson, Comr. of 
R 


Commerce. 

Ww. M. Jeffers, Gen. Mer., C. E. Childe, 
Union Pacific. Bureau, Chamber of Com. 

Arm- S, M. Russell, Gen. Supt., J. L. Collyer, 


District), N. Y. City. 


Secy., Chamber of 


Mgr., Traffic T. A. Browne, Commr., Neb. 

Railway Comn. 

Board of Trade. Hugh S. Weston, Examiner, 
Pub. Utilities Comn. of IIL. 


Penn. R. R. Transportation, Chamber of 


Commerce. 
O. 


Moore, Tr. Comr., ...... 





Chamber of Commerce. 


H. M. Huston, i ° Car 


& Seattle Ry. Co. 
K 


3 Lothrop, 
Service, Spokane, Portland Trans. Assn 


Sec., Traffic & Fred G. Buchtel, Chairman, 
Court House Public Service 
Commission. 


M. Nicholes, Northwestern H. M. Remington, Chamber of W. P. Gerry, c/o R. R. Com- 
R ; 


‘Pacific R. 
M. & St. 


A. S. Johnson, Gen. Megr., Chas. Rippin, ; 
Exchange of St. Louis. 


Terminal Ry. 


- Commerce. 
CREE aceceraxcsnsprasemnmncnns B. Brown, New Richmond M. Nicholson, Gen. Mgr., C. J. D. Mansfield, Tr. Comr., 
Pr. Chamber of 


mission of California. 
S. McEachron, New Rich- 
mond Hotel. 
Mo. C. B. Bee, Chf. Dept. 
rans. 
Tr. Mgr., Mer. John L. Bowlus, Ill. Public 
Utilities Commission. 


Commerce. 


ete aoe. A. D. Hamilton, Waldorf Ho- L. C. Reddish, Asst. to Gen. L. G. Macomber, Cmr., Traf. H. M. Gray, Insp. Pub. Util- 
tel. Mer., Toledo Terminal. Bureau, Toledo Commercial ities Commission of Ohio 
Club. (Columbus). 


Washington, D. C..... R. S. Booth, 619 I. C. C. Bldg. E. V. King, Gen. Yd. Master, Geo. H. Cushing, 729 Wood- ........... 
Potomac Yards. ward Bldg. 

Rhodehouse, Mgr. Traf- ¢. e Thorpe, Insp., Pub. 
Chamber of Com- 


Youngstown, Ohio .. 


P. McCauley, Colonial Hotel. 


C. Bucholtz, Division Supt., H. 


Erie. fic Bureau, 


merce. 





Utilities Comn. of Ohio 
(Columbus). 
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transportation which will in any way tend to 
increase the efficiency of car supply, of motive 
power, of transportation, or to. relieve or mini- 
mize congestion or delay at the terminal or upon 
the line. 

2. To see that the routing or rerouting of 
traffic is in conformity with Service Order No. 1 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and to 
advise the Commission of violations of the order 
which may come to the notice of the Terminal 
Committee, as well as violations of any other 
Service Orders entered or to be entered by the 
Commission. : 

3. To study the embargo situation and make 
suitable recommendations. with respect thereto. 

4. To make such recommendations in con- 
junction with the Commission on Car Service 
Committee as to the issuance of permits as de- 
velopments show to be necessary or ad- 
visable. 

5. To use every effort to prevent the abuse 
and misuse of equipment, and especially coal, 
refrigerator, live stock and grain loading cars; 


may 
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and to use every effort to see that the use of 
these cars for the time being is confined as far 
as is reasonably practicable to the primary pur- 
poses for which they were built. 

6. 'To use every effort to obtain the most 

prompt loading and unloading of equipment by 
shippers and consignees, and to secure the maxi- 
mum possible loading of cars. 
7. To use every effort that orders for place- 
ment of cars shall conform to the actual neces- 
sities of the proposed movement, and to discour- 
age waste or needless transportation during the 
present emergency. 

8. To cause a reduction in the use of equip- 
ment in transfer service when the movement can 
be made by motor truck, wagon or other means. 

9. To.keep advised with respect to the situ- 
ation in the terminal as to operating conditions, 
quantity and efficiency of labor, 
or lack of switching power, delays in interchange 
of equipment, delays in placement for unloading 
and pulling out of loaded cars or released equip- 
ment, delays in loading and unloading equipment, 


including the 
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delays in movement of cars awaiting billing; bad 
order cars, condition of motive power and the 
railroad fuel situation. At port terminals, perti- 
nent advice should be given as to the sh 


sical ipping 
situation, The committee should also keep ad- 
vised as to the commercial situation in the termi 
nal as affected by transportation. Reports upon 
these subjects will be made by the chairman of 
the committee to the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission daily. 
Shippers Must Co-operate 

The members of these committces 


whose names and addresses are ven 
herewith, serve as a partriotic duty with- 
out compensation from the Commissi 
Therefore it behooves every shipper to 
give them the heartiest co-operation and 
assistance, both for the same reason and 
because it is for their own 
do so. 


interests to 








Want One National Mineral 
Aggregate Association 


Wisconsin Association Believes Failure of National Associations to 
Get Together Is Preventing More Effective Work in 
Freight Rate and Car-Shortage Cases 


ITH A RECORD of two years of 

useful service and perfect harmony 
the sand and gravel and crushed-stone 
producers of Wisconsin can not see why 
a National Mineral Aggregate Associa- 
tion should not exist and be of extra- 
ordinary service to the industry at this 
critical time of threatened freight-rate 
increases and car shortage. 

At a regular meeting of the Wisconsin 
Mineral Aggregate Association in Mil- 
waukee on May 25 this was one of the 
chief topics of discussion. President A. 
J. Blair, Secretary I. M. Clicquennoi and 
B. H. Atwood all spoke pointedly and 
earnestly in favor of the combination of 
the two national associations in the 
mineral aggregate field. 

While the work that the two associa- 
tions are now doing in the matter pre- 
senting the industry’s case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
highly commended, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that a joining of forces and 
financial resources would add tremend- 
ously to the welfare of the industry. A 
resolution to this effect was unanimous- 
ly passed and the directors of the asso- 
ciation were directed to take whatever 
steps were deemed necessary to help the 
cause along. 

It was suggested that the secretaries 
and other officers of the state mineral 
aggregate associations already formed 
get together with the officers and direc- 
tors of the two national associations and 
see what could be done to bring the two 
national associations into one organiza- 


tion. It was also suggested that the 
present extraordinary conditions might 
justify the calling of a joint convention 
of all mineral aggregate producers of the 
country under the auspices of the two 
national associations. 

The rest of the meeting was largely 
taken up with a discussion of the present 
freight car situation. John J. Sloan, of 
the Wisconsin Granite Co., had just re- 
turned from Washington, D. C., and re- 
ported that many Government and rail- 
way Officials still seemed unaware of the 
existence of the mineral aggregate in- 
dustry. It seemed to be the general opin- 
ion that the time is here for putting the 
industry on the map of the United 
States, as it has already been put on the 
map of Wisconsin. 


Michigan Sand and Gravel 
Producers Meet 

HE annual meeting of the Michigan 

Sand and Gravel Producers’ Asso- 
ciation was held last week at the offices 
of the United Fuel & Supply Co., De- 
troit, Mich. Producers from every sec- 
tion of the state were present. Reports 
were to the effect that due to car short- 
age for the transportation of sand and 
gravel, building operations were being 
seriously held up. Officers for the en- 
suing year were. elected as follows: 
President, C. N. Ray, of Detroit; Vice- 
President, G. A. Glarum, Evart; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, George L. Earle, 
Detroit. 





Rates on Glass Sand 
FINDING OF UNREASONABLE- 
NESS and an award of reparation 

have been made in a report on No. 10663 
Charles Boldt Co. vs. B. & O. et al., 
opinion No. 6124, I. C. C. 259-63 by In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner East- 
man, as to rates on glass sand from 
Ottawa, Ill, and points grouped there- 
with to Huntington and West Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., between November 1, 1917, 
and October 17, 1918. The report follows 
the recommendation of the examiner who 
heard the testimony, with minor excep- 
tions. The rates found to be reasonable 
are $2.40, $2.80 and $3 per ton. The 
varying rates are due to the increases al- 
lowed by the Commission and General 
Order No. 28. Under the latter order 
the rates went as high as $4.40 a ton, 
but they were subsequently reduced to 
enable Huntington glass manufacturers 
to meet the competition of producing 
points north of the Ohio River, 


Great Lakes Sand Business 
Threatened 


LEVELAND, OHIO.—Building and 

road construction in Ohio will be 
seriously affected if a proposed bill re- 
quiring licenses before sand and gravel 
can be brought from Canada is passed by 
the parliament of Ontario, members of 
the Great Lakes Sand and Producers’ 
Association here say. 

The bill has passed two readings, ac- 
cording to E. A. Roberts, secretary of 
the Cleveland Builders Exchange. 

Ostensibly drawn to protect the 
beaches of Pelee island, the bill gives 
to the lieutenant governor full discre- 
tion in permitting sand to be taken from 
the shores and bottom of Lake Erie, 
Lake Huron and Lake Ontario. Be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 tons are 
brought to Ohio from Canadian waters 
annually, 
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The Design of Samd and Gravel 


creenmg and Washing Plants 


|. Introduction—An Engineering Problem — Considerations Affecting Location and 


HE SAND AND GRAVEL INDUS- 

[TRY is divided into three distinct 
classes, namely lake, river and bank. The 
large lake dredges and pump boats, send- 
ing thousands of tons of sand and gravel 
daily to shore by means of barges or 
through pipe lines supported by pon- 
toons, can be seen on all of the Great 
Lakes and on many of the smaller ones. 
[he river plants which excavate the 
material from the river beds by means 
of ladder dredges, clam shells or pumps 
are found operating in or near every 
large river town where marketable ma- 
terial is available. Bank plants of every 
conceivable size, design and stage of 
efficiency are nearly as numerous as are 
the gravel deposits. Inasmuch as the 
writer’s experience has been principally 
in the development of the bank plant, 
that class will constitute the main theme 
of this discussion, 


Bank Gravel Developments 


The development of the modern sand 
and gravel screening, washing and crush- 
ing plant for bank deposits started about 
twenty-five years ago. The industry has 
developed with great variations in dif- 
ferent localities. Although the nature of 
the raw material in the banks is in gen- 
eral similar, and the market requirements 
fulfilled by it are not unlike, yet the 
methods of excavation, transportation, 
elevation, screening, washing, crushing, 
and loading have become very numerous 
and diverse. 

However, in this industry as in every 
other, we find the inquisitive, ambitious 
and progressive producers, who have 
carefully studied the merits of all of the 
processes, have benefitted by the exper- 
ience of their neighbors, and have orig- 
inated, improved and perfected many 
steps in their operations. These most 
successful producers, who are always one 
or two jumps ahead of their competitors, 
however, do not eliminate all but one 
method for each step in the production 
of clean and sharp sand and gravel. On 
the contrary they find that among the 
great variety of methods, each meets 
certain requirements and is the most suit- 
able and efficient under certain local con- 
ditions. Inasmuch as local environ- 
ments, market conditions and shipping 
facilities present such a variety of prob- 
lems, it is fortunate that there is a large 


Method of Operation 





By Frank M. Welch 


Chief Engineer of The Greenville Gravel 
Co., Greenville, Ohio 
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2 ’ 
Editor’s Note 

FTER THE REMARKABLY favor- 

able reception of the series of articles 
on the design of rock-crushing plants by 
Brownell McGrew, in Rock Products of 
last year, the editor set about finding the 
one man in the sand and gravel industry 
who could produce a similar series of 
authoritative articles on the design of sand 
and gravel plants. 

Frank M. Welch was selected as that 
man. He is an engineer of experience 
both in the design and erection of plants. 
For several years he was sales engineer 
of the Webster Manufacturing Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio. He is now chief engineer of the 
Greenville Gravel Co., probably the larg- 
est operator of sand and gravel plants in 
the world. 

Recently the Greenville Gravel Co. de- 
cided to extend its activities to include 
engineering advice and designing for other 
sand and gravel producers, and Frank M. 
Welch is the man through whose hands 
this work passes. Consequently, from his 
wide end varied experience, he writes as 
one of the foremost experts on the design 
and operation of sand and gravel plants. 











variety of schemes for accomplishing and 
completing the many steps in the pro- 
duction of washed, screened and crushed 
material. 


A Real Engineering Problem 

The fact that every step in the modern 
production of sand and gravel on a large 
scale for commercial purposes requires 
heavy machinery, extensive buildings, 
elaborate concrete work, efficient track 
arrangements and a definite plan for the 
disposal of stripping and refuse, the en- 
tire design and construction of such a 
plant as well as the locating and the pre- 
liminary steps have become an engineer- 
ing problem. The requirements, and the 
selections from which to choose the most 
efficient solutions are all so numerous 
and the demand for larger tonnage, 
cleaner and better graded material is so 
ever increasing, that the design and con- 
struction of sand and gravel washing 
plants, has become a branch of engineer- 
ing in itself. 

The complete designing of a large 
modern plant, which is capable of meet- 
ing present day market requirements, if 
handled in every detail by one engineer 
working alone, requires several months. 
Likewise a discussion covering the entire 
field and commenting upon the various 
accepted methods for each operation in 
the process will require several pages. 
It will be most logical to first take up 
the preliminary problems as they con- 
front the prospective producer, after 
which will follow a discussion of the 
successive units in the plant design, 
taken up one after another in the form 
of a flow sheet: that is following the 
same order as does the material in pass- 
ing through the plant. 


General Outline 


The first and foremost, and generally 
the most difficult problem which con- 
fronts the prospective producer, will not 
be discussed here because it is not an 
engineering problem—that of financing 
the proposition. The second in impor- 
tance, that of location should be given 
most careful consideration, for a mis- 
step will handicap the operation from 
the start, regardless of how carefully the 
balance of the features may be worked 
out. This question will therefore be 
dealt with first. The third problem pre- 
senting itself to the prospective pro- 
ducer is that of capacity and its discus- 
sion will be taken up after that of loca- 
tion. Experience has pointed out many 
universal as well as local and market 


. 





conditions which affect the determina- 
tion of the capacity. From this point the 
analysis will follow the flow sheet and 
will take up the subjects in the follow- 
ing order: 

Stripping, 

Excavating, 

Transporting, 

Feeding, 

Elevating, 

Scalping, 

Primary Crushing, 

Secondary Crushing, 

Screening, 

Washing, 

Distributing, 

Storing, 

Loading, 

Shipping, 

Type of Building, 

Power. 

Although this order does not exactly 
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parallel the flow sheets of all plants, it 
follows the average of the majority. 


Location—Market Conditions 


If the question of location could be 
solved by merely finding a bank of uni- 
formly good gravel which could be ac- 
quired at a reasonable figure, this pre- 
liminary would be easily disposed of, 
as in many parts of the country excel- 
lent gravel banks are very numerous. 
Many of them have never had a shovel 
full of material removed from them, 
and many will not have for a long time, 
because of their poor location for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Regardless of the quality of the bank, 
if it is not within reach of a lucrative 
market, it is valueless, because the 
freight rates will necessitate a prohibi- 
sections 


tive delivered price. In some 


competition defines forty to fifty miles 
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as the limiting distance of a plant from 
its market, while in others available ma- 
terial is so scarce that it has been 
shipped two or three hundred miles. The 
writer visited a plant a few years ago, 
where the bulk of its output was being 
shipped nearly across an adjacent s 

to a community where no gravel ex: 
within hundreds of miles, the freich 
rate being $3.00 per ton. If this pla: 
still serving the same market in spit. 
the present greatly increased frei 
rates, gravel must be a valuable 
modity at this destination. 

Even though an excellent ban! 
within range of a large market, cor 
tition is a factor to be considered 
there are other modern plants closer ¢ 
the market than the proposed site, they 
are in a position to undersell the pros- 
pective plant at times when the supply 
exceeds the demand. Even if your com- 
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peiltors are compelled to ship as far as 
you to reach the market, it is not advis- 
able to locate another plant in this com- 
munity unless the present plants are un- 
abie to supply the demand either in 
quality or quantity. 

Tn selecting the site, one having sev- 
eral outlets to good markets, or one so 
located that it can readily ship over 
more than one railroad, has naturally a 
great advantage. Even though there are 
several plants operating in a community, 
if few or none of them are located on 
the railroad which would serve the pro- 
posed plant, the latter would ordinarily 
be worthy of development. 

An ideal location is within the ship- 
ping limits of a large city. In such a 
location, all the advantages of the rail 
trade are realized and in addition, the 
city truck and wagon trade. It elimin- 
ates the necessity and additional ex- 
pense of operating and maintaining local 
trade bins in the city and permits sell- 
ing material at retail prices at the plant. 
If the plant is properly designed with 
this feature in view, truck loading can 
be carried on without extra expense and 
without interfering with the rail ship- 
ments. In certain communities there are 
other advantages of location such as boat 
and traction line shipments. 


Location in Relation to Operation 


After the general geographical re- 
quirements have been determined, the 
bank itself from the geological viewpoint 
should be carefully tested and proved to 
be of suitable depth, of marketable ma- 
terial throughout, without a prohibitive 
overburden, and of sufficient extent to 
justify the development of the property. 
A working face having an average depth 
of at least 25 to 30 ft. should exist, and 
the higher the face can be found, the 
more economically it can be excavated. 
A location where the overburden is 
very thin has the advantage of cutting 
to a minimum the very expensive job of 
stripping. If an average of but 18 in. 
or two feet of soil covers a bank present- 
ing a working face of 30 or 40 ft. strip- 
ping may be eliminated altogether, de- 
pending upon the washing process in 
the plant to thoroughly clean the ma- 
terial. 


The character of the deposit also has 
a very important bearing on the market- 
ability of the product. For instance 
gravel (or crushed boulders) is ordin- 
arily a more valuable constituent than 
sand, as sand is more widely distributed 
and many markets which exist for gravel 
or stone are already over-supplied with 
sand. On the other hand the reverse 
of this situation sometimes exists. Con- 
sequently it is important to know at the 
start whether the deposit under consid- 
eration will run 50 or 75 per cent gravel 
or stone, and whether the principal mar- 
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ket requirements are for sand or gravel. 

If a large plant is contemplated, un- 
less a very large acreage is acquired, 
options should be obtained on adjacent 
property where equally good deposits are 
located. In testing the material on the 
proposed site, wells should be sunk to 
the bottom of the marketable deposits 
or at least far enough to insure a high 
working face. These test holes should 
be sunk first in each corner of the prop- 
erty then near the center, after which 
enough holes should be interspersed that 
adjacent holes show such a similarity of 
material as to determine the nature of 
the entire deposit. 

One company which operates several 
successful plants thoroughly tested 
every gravel deposit along a railroad be- 
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tween two cities thirty miles apart be- 
fore determining upon the site of a new 
installation. Through their knowledge 
and experience they had first determined 
that an excellent commercial oppor- 
tunity existed along this particular rail- 
road. They found that several farms on 
both sides of the railroad between these 
cities contained gravel deposits. After 
the tests were made and options- ob- 
tained on some of the most desirable 
farms, careful comparative records were 
studied from the standpoint of acreage, 
depth, overburden, topography, grading, 
purchase or lease prices on each as well 
as on adjacent deposits, before the final 
location was decided upon and the prop- 
erty acquired. 
(To be continued) 








Sulphur in Coal and Coke 
By Alfred R. Powell* 
N INVESTIGATION has been made 
of the applicability to a variety of 
coals, other than those from Illinois, of 
the Powell and Parr method of analysis 
for the forms of sulphur in coal. 

The method of analysis gave excellent 
results when applied to these coals. In 
the determination of pyrite, the iron-sul- 
phur ratio checked in every case with the 
theoretical. After the extraction of the 
pyrite and sulphates, the remaining sul- 
phur was proved to be organic in nature. 

This work indicated that sulphur exists 
in coal in three typical forms: pyrite or 
marcasite, sulphates, and organic sulphur. 
A study of the changes which these 
forms undergo during coking has been 
made on a variety of coals, and the fol- 
lowing five classes of reactions estab- 
lished. 

First. Complete decomposition of the 
pyrite and marcasite to ferrous sulphide, 
pyrrhotite, and hydrogen sulphide, This 
reaction begins at 300°C., is complete at 
600°C., and generally reaches its maxi- 
mum between 400 and 500°C. 

Second. Reduction of sulphates to sul- 
phides. This reaction is complete at 
500°C. 

Third. Decomposition of the organic 
sulphur to form hydrogen sulphide, From 
one-quarter to one-third of the organic 
sulphur is’ so affected in the primary 
decomposition, but the by-product gases 
traveling through the coking mass in- 
crease this reaction to as much as one- 
half of the organic sulphur present. 
Primary decomposition is most active be- 
low 500°C. 

Fourth. Decomposition of a small part 
of the organic sulphur to form volatile 
organic sulphur compounds. The greater 
portion of these find their way into the 
tar. This decomposition occurs at lower 
temperatures of the coking process. 


*Physical Organic Chemist, U. S. Bureau of 
ines. 


Fifth. Disappearance of a portion of 
the ferrous sulphide and pyrrhotite, the 
sulphur apparently entering into com- 
bination with the carbon. This reaction 
seems to be most active in the neighbor- 
hod of 500°C and higher. 

The organic sulphur not accounted for 
by the above reactions undergoes a de- 
cided change in character between 400° 
and 500°C. and shows none of the prop- 
erties of the original coal sulphur. 

From these experiments, it would not 
seem that the relative amounts of pyrite 
and organic sulphur in the coal have 
much effect on sulphur distribution dur- 
ing coking. 

Methods for changing the sulphur dis- 
tribution were studied so that the mini- 
mum amount of sulphur would be re- 
tained in the coke. A complete study 
was made of the efficiency of hydrogen 
and gases containing hydrogen as de- 
sulphurizing agents when passed through 
coal in the process of coking. 

The effect of the hydrogen on the re- 
moval of sulphur from coke was very 
noticeable, in some cases nearly all of 
the sulphur being removed as hydrogen 
sulphide during a period of three hours. 
The ordinary sulphur coking reactions 
were affected in two ways by the pas- 
sage of hydrogen through the coking 
mass; (1) the pyrite was caused to de- 
compose at a much lower temperature; 
(2) the coke sulphur, which is presumably 
in combination with carbon, was elimi- 
nated at an almost constant rate at the 
higher temperatures of the coking 
process, 

The size of the particles of coal did 
not seem to affect the rate of evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide. 

For gases containing hydrogen, the 
desulphurizing efficiency seemed to be 
proportional to the partial pressure of the 
hydrogen. 2 

(U. S. Bureau of Mines, Reports af 
Investigations.) 
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New Sand and Gravel Plant at St. Paul 


HE UNITED MATERIALS CO. is 
the name of St. Paul’s (Minn.) new- 
enterprise. F. J. 


Bernard  S. 
man- 


est sand and gravel 
president and 


treasurer and general 


Morse is 
Andrus is 
ager. 

A new and unusual feature of the 
operation is the use of motor trucks for 
handling the material from pit to plant, 


> 


a distance of about 350 ft. Allowing $3 
per hour for the operation of the trucks, 
this operation averages 7 cents 
yd. Mr. Andrus “We 

method of hauling to the plant satisfac- 


per cu. 
says: find this 
tory for the reason that we can use the 
trucks taking 
time to time and can use them for mak- 


for away stripping from 


ing city deliveries in case of delays; and 
we can place as many trucks in service 
as required to keep a sufficient supply of 
the 


adopting 


and coming to 


sand gravel plant. 
The principal the 


trucking plan was on account of having 


reason tor 


to cross a street with considerable auto- 
We 


caterpillar 


mobile traffic and street car service. 


started operations with a 
tractor and trailer wagons but found it 
dangerous and cumbersome to cross the 
street.” 

The plant is located on the Chicago 
Great Western Ry. and on a brick paved 
highway 3% miles from the city of St. 


Paul. The general office is at the plant 





at South Park, South St. Paul. Offices 
at St. Paul in the 
Minneapolis at 


maintained 
Endicott Bldg., 
The Builders’ Exchange. 

The plant is a dry-screening operation 
Alwart 
are two series of screens which take the 


are also 


and in 


using vibrating screens. There 
material both ways from a 2-in, grizzly 
screen at the top. One series of screens 
separates the material after passing the 
grizzly into material from %-in. to 2-in. 
and everything below %-in., this making 


concrete sand and highway concrete 


gravel, the material being discharged from 
the The 
other series of screens takes the material 


screens into two large bins. 
after passing the grizzly and separates it 


into medium gravel for reinforced con- 


Bernard §. Andrus and F. J. Morse 


crete work, roofing gravel, plaster sand 


These materials 
discharged into the four smaller bins 


and torpedo sand, 





al 








Gravel pit of the United Materials Co., St. Paul. Upper view shows character of deposit 
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UNITED MATE RIALS 
COMPANY 


SouTrh ST PAUL. 


Ming AY 





Plant of the United Materials Co., showing location on railroad, highway and river 


crusher is being added to take care of This company also deals in other ite work. A fleet of 10 five-ton motor 
the over-size pebbles. The capacity is building materials, including paint, and trucks are used in connection with the 
1,000 cu. yd. per day. makes estimates for cut-stone and gran-_ gravel plant. 








Near view of plant show'ng railway car-loading facilities 
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Drag-Line Machine for Quarry 
Stripping 

HE TWO VIEWS BELOW show 

how W. M. Spencer uses a drag-line 
excavator for stripping his crushed stone 
quarry at Independence, Mo. Mr. 
Spencer is an ex-contractor, and has an 
intimate knowledge of earth-handling 
machinery, based on many years’ exper- 
ience. He believes that he has the most 
economical stripping operation it is pos- 
sible to. devise. 

The drag-line machine has an unusually 
long boom—90 ft. The quarry face is 
long and straight as the views show. 
Deep-hole blasting and steam shovel 
operation are the quarry excavating 
method. The loading tracks parallel the 
quarry face and the outgoing track to the 
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plant is in the form of a Y at about the 
middle point of the quarry face. 

The two views show how the drag-line 
scrapes off the stripping and deposits it 
in a bank parallel to the quarry face. This 


bank, with the quarry face, forms a 
trench, blanketing the blasts, thus in- 
creasing their effect and preventing flying 
rocks from doing damage. The economy 
of the stripping operation is evident at a 
glance, since the one drag-line operator 
is the only regular workman on this im- 
portant detail, 

With a smooth topped ledge of stone 
this method of stripping would be ideal. 
At this particular quarry deep seams in 
the surface of the ledge make it neces- 
sary to do much hand shoveling before 
the limestone is actually clean enough to 
blast, but the economy in the drag-line 





Drag-line with 90 ft. boom stripping a limestone quarry in Missouri 











Method of handling the stripped material by piling it opposite the quarry face 
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method as a starter makes this lati 
operation possible even in a crushed-ston 
quarry. 


Principles of Sand and Gravel 
Pumping 

6oT-HE GENERAL PRINCIPLE of 

pumping sand is just the same as 
pumping water. You are limited to the 
height you can raise material above 
water to your pump, and theoretically 
you are limited to something like about 
32 ft. That is theoretical (atmospheric 
pressure), but when it comes to actual 
pumping, don’t undertake to go over 28. 

“Try to hold your suction gauge 
around about 26 or 26. Along in there 
is the safe point, because if you are 
running at 28 and should happen to 
catch a good-sized boulder on your noz- 
zle you choke off your inlet. Your suc- 
tion will run up above your limit and asa 
rule before you can stop your pump or 
shut it off, you have broken your suction 
and possibly your pipe line, or the ma- 
terial settles in the pipe line. 

“When this happens you have got 
about one chance in ten to kick it out. 
It is usually a case of uncoupling your 
pipe line and cleaning it out a piece at 
a time, so that it pays to work on a mar- 
gin of safety. That margin of safety 
should be from 25 to 28 Ibs. (pressure) to 
work on, and while you get more ma- 
terial working at higher pressure while 
working, yet you lose more time in the 
long run. 

“On your discharge you are almost 
unlimited in a way. There is a certain 
distance to which you can go econom- 
ically. Beyond that, if your conditions 
require you to go further, put a booster 
in the line. 

“If you are working with electricity, 
your electric power wires come out to 
your boats along the line of your pipe 
line, which is carried on pontoon boats, 
your electricity stops at this first boat 
and connects up with that motor con- 
tinuously right onto your other boat 
and its motor, and the one operator con- 
trols both motors, although they may 
be 1,000 ft. apart. 

“Under ordinary conditions it will cost 
you about $500 more for that type of in- 
stallation, but you can readily see that 
what you would have to pay for a man 
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to operate the other motor would make 
up for the difference in a very short 
time. 

“Once in a while you will have a cir- 
cuit breaker kick out or something of 
that kind on the motor where there is 
no attendant. Then, of course, you are 
up against a shutdown until you go back 
there and take care of that, but if you 
watch it and keep the breaker at the 
motor where the man is operating so 
that it will trip before the other one, 
you will never have that trouble. 

**Of course, where you are operating 
a steam or a gas engine you can’t do 
that. When operating with a motor it 
is advisable to use the variable speed 
motor and operate it 90 per cent of its 
normal speed. You are using a little 
more current, while you are running than 
you would if you were running at full 
capacity, at full speed, but you will save 
time in the long run, because when you 
get an overload in your pipe you have 
got a reserve, a little bit more speed to 
step on, just as you would in the case 
of your automobile when you get on a 
hill. It will save a good deal of time 
in not having to lift your nozzle, the in- 
let to your pipe line, to get rid of an 
overload in your pump.”—R. SNODDY, 
Manager, Coon River Sand Co., Des 
Moines, Ia.: at convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Sand and Gravel 
Producers. 


Troughed Conveyor Frame 


HE CONVEYOR GALLERY of the 
ordinary sand and gravel or crushed 
stone plant often is the collecting place 
for numerous chunks of rock and pebbles 
which roll off the inclined belt conveyor. 
Only occasionally does one find a belt 
conveyor even provided with side boards 
to prevent the stones from rolling off. 
The belt conveyor frame shown here- 
with, at the sand and gravel plant of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Troughed conveyor frame 
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Blue Limestone Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
is provided not only with 2x8-in. side 
boards, but with a trough below. This 
construction keeps the floor of the con- 
veyor gallery free of all litter caused by 
the falling off of the material conveyed, 
and certainly adds much to the neatness 
and attractiveness of the plant. 


Moving a Big Jaw Crusher 
Forward 


F YOU HAD a 84x60-in. jaw crusher 

weighing around 200 tons, mounted on 
a concrete foundation, and it wasn’t 
quite in the right place, you might hesi- 
tate about moving the crusher nearer the 
rest of the plant, or the rest of the plant 
nearer to the crusher. 

The illustrations show how a crusher 
of this size was moved about a foot 
nearer to the rest of the plant without 
any further new construction than a 
cantilever extension of the concrete foun- 
dation. Of course this extra foundation 
is well reinforced and tied into the older 
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The interesting feature is that 
done and that it is 


concrete. 
the job has been 
satisfactory. 

The trouble was that the crusher as a 
primary breaker was set back just a trifle 
too far to feed properly into a 20-in. 
gyratory secondary crusher, which is be- 
low and in front of the jaw crusher. 
The two crushers were designed as a 
unit with their foundations and feeding 
arrangement. The easiest out of 
the trouble was to move the big jaw 
crusher forward, as illustrated. 

The crusher building had plenty of head 
room and was provided with an over- 
head traveling crane capable of handling 
any part of the big crusher, so that the 
actual moving operation was compara- 
tively simple. 


way 





Question Box 


OT a problem you want help 
on? Send it in. We will help. 











Big jaw crusher mounting that was changed 


Concrete foundation of crusher showing cantilever offset 
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Southern Crushed Stone Company 
Buildimg Lime Plant 
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The Ladd Lime and Stone Co., Which Is Now Operating a Large Commercial Stone 
and Agricultural Limestone Plant, Will Add Lime Plant 


N INTERESTING 

southern quarry industry which has 
been reorganized and worked over by its 
present owners is that of the Ladd Lime 
& Stone Co., Cartersville, Ga. At present 
an entire lime and hydrating plant is 
under construction. At the time when 
visited in March the foundation for eight 
kilns had been completed and the steel 
of the hydrating plant was being placed. 
It is expected that the lime plant will be 
completed some time this fall and after 
that time the large stone crushing plant 
will really be subordinate to the lime 
plant operation. Richard K. Meade, of 
Baltimore, Md., is designing engineer for 
the lime plant. 

The quarry is very unusual in that the 
stone has an angle of dip of about 15 
degrees in places and the face is 198 ft. 
high. One large ledge which runs prac- 
tically a pure dolomite will be used for 
the kilns. At the time when the quarry 
was taken over by this company the 
quarry face was being worked on an 
incline and the overburden had been shot 
down with the stone. Since then the 
overburden has been removed separately 
and the face is being straightened up. 


example of a 


The quarry is hand-loading operated 
and is sufficiently high above the plant 
that cars may be delivered down grade 
without locomotive power. The initial 
crusher is a 27-in. gyratory and the re- 
crushers are two No. 9 and three No. 5 
gyratory crushers. The sizing is done in 
two 60-in. by 18-ft. cylindrical screens. 

An article on page 32 of the June 21, 
1919, issue of Rock Products gives a 
more detailed description of the crushing 
plant at that time. 





All 3%-in. down material is fed to a 
coal burning drier in the agricultural lime- 
stone department. When there is a de- 
mand for roofing gravel this is separated 
at the %-in. point. It is claimed that it 
is profitable to dry the roofing gravel, for 
it gives a much more uniform product 
and brings a better price. All other dried 
material goes to a large Sturdevant pul- 
verizer to be ground for agricultural 
limestone. 

One of the big features of the Ladd 
Lime & Stone Co. is its covered storage 
of 20,000 tons. A conveyor belt arrange- 
ment provides so that concrete stone may 
be taken from the loading bins and deliv- 
ered to the storage. A return belt to the 
cars is fed from underneath the storage. 





A large bin is also provided for storing 
the pulverized stone. 

This storage has not been used during 
the last six months but is now to be re- 
built and made more permanent. Th 
facilities for storing the pulverized agri 
cultural product will be improved by th« 
installation of new conveyors and eleva 
tors. 

In the early working of the quarry 
considerable stone was wasted with the 
overburden. This is all in a large pile at 
the foot of the quarry and amounts to 
thousands of tons. It is planned to re- 
work all of this and save the good stone. 
It is believed that the per ton working 
charges will not be as great as it would 
cost to drill, blast and crush a ton of 





The stcne storage which is to be equipped for use again—the covered section is used 
to store agricultural limestone 


The plant of the Ladd Lime and Stone Company at Cartersville, Ga. 
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One of the large cylindrical sizing screens 


stone from the face. A home-made stone 
washer consisting of a 72-in. Gilbert 
screen and inside water attachments has 
been installed to clean this product. 

This small home-made washer will not 
be as complete as some of the larger 
ones, but Mr. Backus, the general man- 
ager, is confident that it will turn out 
just as clean a stone. With its use the 
stone will have to be sized and one size 
washed at a time. 

An abundance of water can be easily 
obtained and by its use this waste prod- 
uct will be made into valuable commercial 
crushed stone. The amount of dirt 
mixed with the stone is small and since 





A view of the quarry face showing the 
angle of dip of the rock, the type of drill 
and the different lengths of bits used 
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reasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
complaint related wholly to rates over 
the El Paso & Southwestern. It alleged 
that they were in violation of sections 1 
and 3 of the act to regulate commerce, 
and section 10 of the federal control act. 
The complaint grew out of the operation 
of the rule for the disposition of frac- 
tions contained in General Order No. 28. 
A rate of 20 cents per gross ton on cop- 
per ore, which had been in effect for 10 
years, was increased to 30 cents, and a 
25-cent rate on lime rock from Forrest 
to Douglas was increased to 50 cents. 
Complainants protested against these ad- 
vances from 50 to 100 per cent, and the 
Arizona sub-committee of the Division 
of Traffic of the Railroad Administra- 
recommended a the 
This recom- 


tion reduction in 
copper ore rate to 25 cents. 


mendation was denied. The rates, having 





Alignment of re-crushers so that they may be driven from one shaft 


hand 
practically all of the dirt and fine ma- 
terial will be removed. It will be possible 
to work the material down hill and so 
the operation will not be expensive. 

With the completion of the lime and 
hydrating plant the Ladd Lime & Stone 
Co. will be one of the largest stone oper- 
ators in the South. L. J. Backus is vice 
president and general manager of the 
company. 


the reworking will be done by 


A One Hundred Per Cent In- 
crease in Stone Rates Held 
Reasonable! 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION dismissed No. 


has 


10597, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
et al. vs. Director General, opinion No. 
6145, 57 I. C. C. 332-6, holding that rates 
in effect during federal control on cop- 
per ore in carloads from Bisbee to Doug- 
las, Ariz., and on lime rock from For- 
to Douglas, 


rest, Ariz., were not un- 


} 
been initiated by the President, were sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion, although wholly applicable in Ari- 
zona. The complainants offered com- 
parisons with rates on like commodities 
as far away as Montana on the theory 
that, practically all the railroads being 
under federal control, such comparisons 
were permissible. They also laid stress 
on the fact that the El Paso & South- 
western earnings for 1918 were 132.3 per 
cent of its standard return. By way of 
answer to that, Commission Daniels, the 
author of the report, said that the earn- 
ings for 1918 reflected the increased 
volume of traffic, particularly of copper 
and bullion, which resulted from 
war-time activities, and said that the 
proper measure of the rates assailed 
should not be determined solely with 
respect to the unusual conditions that 
obtained during that period. He also 
pointed out that in 1919 the El Paso & 
Southwestern earned only 72.7 per cent 
of its standard return. 


ore 
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HE ARTICLE WHICH  AP- 

PEARED in Rock Propucts of 
March 13, 1920, under the heading of 
“Argument for reducing freight rates on 
agricultural lime works both ways” was 
interesting from two standpoints; first, 
why was it written, and second, in whose 
interest was it written? 

From years of experience in this line, 
I believe that to place a proper and just 
rate on agricultural limestone, crushed 
stone, sand and gravel, one must have a 
thorough understanding of their manu- 
facture, their uses and purposes, and the 
conditions surrounding the materials and 
their manufacture. 

The article referred to asks the ques- 
tion, “If the farmer actually realizes from 
100 to 500% profit from the use of lime- 
stone, why in H——L should he not be 
willing to pay the producers from 10 to 
25% profit without howling?” I would 
like to ask if any one ever heard a farmer 
who was an actual user of limestone ad- 
mit the improvement referred to? This 
statement comes from producers, not 
users, yet the users will admit that there 
is a value, and I am willing to admit that 
there are many advantages of which the 
farmer is not conscious in the way of 
improved physical conditions of his soil, 
etc. 

The question, however, is easily an- 
swered. The farmer does not object to 
paying a reasonable profit, and he knows 
very closely what the price should be, 
through the agricultural schools and the 
manufacturers of portable machines. The 
farmers are well informed as to the cost 
of production of this material in nearby 
localities where they have deposits (per- 
haps on their own farms), and when the 
price of the material with freight added 
reaches a point beyond where they can 
produce it for themselves, the manufac- 
turer stops shipping and the railroad 
stops hauling. 

The comparison made in the article re- 
ferred to, comparing agricultural lime- 
stone with farm machinery, commercial 
fertilizer and live stock is unreasonable 
on account of the conditions governing. 
The comparison is unjust. 

It is however true that farm machinery 
assists the farmer in saving labor, but it 
has no power to increase his crop yield, 
and while the railroad gets the haul in 
they get no resultant haul out, as no 
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Freight Rates on Agricultural Lime- 
stone Inligh: Enough 


Why It Behooves the Railways Not to Discourage This Vitally Important and Fast 


Growing Industry 





By W. S. Halliday 
Manager, Soils Department, Waukesha 
Lime and Stone Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 





increased tonnage has been the result. 

Farm machinery is developed as an in- 
dustry and is manufactured for a profit. 
The cost of production is figured and a 
satisfactory profit added; then comes the 
selling cost, the agent’s profit, and the 
transportation charges, which are all 
added, and the result is that the total 
gives the price that the farmer must pay. 

Commercial fertilizers are manufac- 
tured along the same lines, and disposed 
of at prices that will take care of nearly 
any kind of a freight rate. 

Live stock is purchased by the pack- 
and they generally see that the 
farmer pays the freight. To prove this 
statement one has only to be familiar 
with the prices paid to the farmer, and 
the prices you are paying at your local 
market for the same product, with all by- 
products still in the hands of the packers 
for further profit. It matters little what 
rate this is as the farmer will always have 
to pay the freight, and the lower the 
freight the less he will get for his live- 
stock. 


ers, 


Rock Products in Class by Themselves 


Agricultural limestone, as well as all 
crushed stone, sand and gravel are 
peculiar commodities and should receive 
from the rate-making body entirely dif- 
ferent consideration and treatment. 

These products are all low priced, 
cheap commodities and must on account 
of conditions remain cheap no matter 
what they may return to the user in es- 
timated value. 

These materials are found in all parts 
of the country in greater or less quanti- 
ties, and in poor, medium and excellent 
grades. 

Portable machinery is manufactured 
for putting these materials in useable 
form at the points where it is to be used 
or near by; this can not be done nearly 
so cheaply as by the manufacturer oper- 
ating a large stationary plant with per- 
manently equipped machinery of a larger 
type, but it is possible, and when the 
cost of the manufactured material plus 
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freight reaches a point beyond which the 
farmer knows that the material can be 
produced for at the point of consumption, 
the manufacturer and railroads lose, and 
the home manufacture begins. 

These conditions are not imaginary 
but are facts, and in some places on ac- 
count of the present freight rates this 
sort of thing is even now taking place. 

Just at present I have a friend who is 
or rather has perfected a_ portable 
machine for the crushing of gravel and 
putting it in a form for road work; tl] 
machine moves under its own power, and 
can be placed in a pit beside the road and 
the road material prepared right at the 
job, at points where the material can be 
had and the freight rates make shipping 
out of the question. 

I trust that I may not give the idea 
that I am in favor of portable grinding. 
Far from it, for as I have stated before 
the materials can be manufactured in a 
large plant at a much less figure, but what 
I am doing is giving you the facts as they 
really do exist, and what will inevitably 
happen unless the manufacturer and rail- 
roads keep within the bounds of reason. 

The last increase in freight rates was 
claimed to be 25% on these commodities, 
yet on account of the material being 
hauled on a mileage basis there were 
points in our state where the increase 
was over 60%. On account of the price 
of the material and the class of goods, 
the former rates were all that they should 
have been. There are places in our state 
at present where the freight on a car of 
agricultural limestone is in excess of the 
cost of the material. 

Were it possible for farm machinery 
and commercial fertilizer to be manufac- 
tured at the point of consumption, the 
railroads would at least haul the raw 
material in, but with limestone, sand and 
gravel, this is not possible as the raw 
material is there, and needs no hauling, 
therefore the manufacturer and the rail- 
roads both lose, and the farmer too loses 
in the end. 





Will Reduce Agricultural Development 


So long as the farmers can purchase a 
manufactured product at a price that is 
reasonable, and the freight rates are 
reasonable, more and more will do so; 
but when the material reaches a point 
in price and freight which they know is 
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too high, and the agricultural authorities 
know is too high, the farmers will dis- 
continue buying. But it will take a long 
time for them to get together and actu- 
ally produce the material for themselves, 
because it is hard to unite them, and 
harder to get them to act; and in the 
meantime soil depletion goes on, a fall- 
ing off of production continues, and all 
lose. 

If the railroads are interested in the 
development of agriculture in this coun- 
try, and they must be for their success or 
failure depends ultimately on this busi- 
ness, it would seem only reasonable that 
considering the prices for which the 
material is sold, and the general condi- 
tions surrounding the manufacture, that 
any material entering into either soil or 
road building should be carried at the 
lowest rate possible. 
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Because a few city agriculturists have 
large tarms with superintendents, main- 
tained as toys for their amusement, and 
with plenty of money earned elsewhere 
to care for the deficit from year to year, 
an imaginary farmer has been born in 
the eyes of the city masses. To live and 
deal with the average farmer, or rather 
the actual farmer, you will find him very 
much as of old, with the exception that 
he is learning more about the care of his 
soil, and improving through increased 
soil fertility his general condition. 

The farmers are realizing more and 
more that for the want of laborers they 
too must adopt an eight-hour day (eight 
hours before noon and eight hours after), 
that the thousands of leeches gaining a 
livelihood between the producer and con- 
sumer can live on a four-hour day, and 
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be served in bed by electrical appliances 
manipulated with push buttons. On this 
account right now the farmers are show- 
ing a tendency to decrease production to 
an amount which can be taken care of by 
themselves, and furnish a living for their 
families, and don’t propose to worry 
much about how the 4-hour man is to be 
fed. 

During the past few years the farmer 
has taken off his coat and fed the world, 
he is still the producer, but his produc- 
tion will be governed by the aid he has, 
if he is to do better he must have assist- 
ance and one way will be to give him as 
low a rate as is possible on a commodity 
that he must have to help in increasing 
soil fertility, agricultural limestone, and 
if the prices are low, the freight rates 
must of necessity be low also. 








Illmois Stone Men Protest Use of 
Gondolas for Automobiles 


Interstate Commerce Commission Returns Noncommittal Answer 


HE FOLLOWING TELEGRAM 

was sent to the Car Service Section 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, D. C., on May 19, by A. 
J. Sullivan, vice-president of the United 
States Crushed Stone Co., Chicago, on 
behalf of the Illinois Crushed Stone 
Association: 

“In consideration of the railroads’ re- 
quest that priority rule be again en- 
forced this association respectfully re- 
quests embargo be placed upon loading 
of open-top cars with all commodities 
excepting crushed stone, coal and road- 
building materials. We are advised by 
one of our members that 50 gondola 
cars ordered into stone quarries for load- 
ing limestone for agricultural, building 
and highway purposes were diverted and 
sent empty to Detroit for shipment of 
automobiles. Had these cars been load- 
ed with crushed stone to points inter- 
mediate to Detroit the earnings per car 
would have amounted to a minimum of 
$30 and a maximum of $100. This out- 
rageous practice has been the means of 
tying up the construction of highways, 
buildings, and is retarding the planting 
of crops by reason of the failure of 
shippers of limestone to procure the 
necessary equipment. Railroads in the 
vicinity of Chicago have hundreds of 
open-top cars loaded with automobiles 
awaiting delivery. We respectfully re- 
quest relief from these obnoxious and 
costly practices by allowing the move- 
ment of crushed and pulverized lime- 
stone during the producing season, by 
order from you.” 





This telegram was signed: 
ILLINOIS CRUSHED STONE 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the foregoing eloquent appeal the 
following telegram was received, dated 
two days later, May 22: 

“Your wire of May 19th, not likely 
that priorities for any one commodity 
or shipper as against others will be au- 
thorized at present time.” 


(Signed) W. C. Kendall, 


Car Service Section, 
merce Commission. 


Interstate Com- 


All that the telegram of the Illinois 
Crushed Stone Association states is only 
too true. The editor of Rock Propucts 
has himself seen within the last week or 
two scores of open-top cars at an auto- 
mobile plant near Chicago, being loaded 
with automobiles, when stone, sand and 
gravel plants in the immediate vicinity 
were closed for want of shipping facili- 
ties, involving tying up both building 
and highway construction work. 

Since the Illinois Association telegram 
was sent, however, orders have been 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that cars shall be loaded with 
the materials for which they were de- 
signed. Undoubtedly the action of the 
Illinois Association was a helping factor 
in getting out this order, although of 
course refrigerator cars are being mis- 
used for the same purpose against the 
protests of food producers and packers. 


Indiana Farmers Turn to 
Home Pulverizers 

VANSVILLE, IND.—The matter of 

getting agricultural limestone for 
next fall formed the chief topic of dis- 
cussion at a recent meeting of the Perry 
Township Farmers’ Federation. The 
men decided to make an effort to have 
limestone crushed in the township for 
use on their lands, if this was at all pos- 
sible. German and Perry townships, 
Vanderburg county, are working to- 
gether on the proposition; and have a 
good assurance that they will be able to 
secure a crusher for this purpose. Sev- 
eral of the farmers already have ordered 
carload lots, but this is unsatisfactory 
as the farmers may not be able to unload 
the car at the time of its arrival. An- 
other feature of the local crushing is 
that more farmers will be able to use 
limestone and each one will use more 
than would be the case if the limestone 
had to be shipped in under present rail- 
way conditions. 


Lime Association Has St. 
Louis Office 
EMBERS of the National Lime 
Association in the St. Louis, Mo., 
district have formed a group organiza- 
tion for promotional work after the plan 
of the Eastern Bureau of the National 
Lime Association, 

After much discussion it was decided 
to confine activities to a relatively small 
district surrounding St. Louis, rather 
than to include as first proposed the 
territory of the Southwest generally. 


West Virginia Soils Need Lime 
SURVEY OF THE NEEDS of 
.lime in West Virginia by means of 
samples of soil tested in the laboratory 
indicate that 83 per cent of all soils test- 
ed are in need of liming. 
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Critical Analysis from the Farmer Point of View 


HE NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIA- 

TION has prepared a preliminary law 
for the regulation of the sale of lime and 
liming materials which it proposes to sub- 
mit, first to the manufacturers of lime or 
producers of liming materials, including 
both limestone and burnt forms of lime, 
and then to officials of the agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations and regulatory 
officers of the various states. 

This proposed law, formulated by E. O. 
Fippin of the National Lime Association, 
has many admirable qualities to recommend 
it to legislators. It is a step in the right 
direction and one badly needed by many 
states, and it is of vital 
entire agricultural lime industry because it 
will, if adopted, definitely decide the 
nomenclature of all liming materials for 


interest to the 


agricultural purposes. 

It must be recognized in studying this 
law that a number of 
some of which are working out satisfac- 
torily. 


states have laws, 
They are showing the way for more 
progressive statutes and the proposals un- 
der discussion show that these have been 
consulted for their outstanding features. 

There appears to be no reason why these 
states should not fall in line with others 
in adopting a new statute to simplify the 
details of organizations trading in two or 
more states. 
that any law to be substituted for those 
already in force, must be an improvement 
and provide greater protection for the con- 
sumer of the material offered for sale, and 
still be possible of practical operation by 
laboratory methods. Why should Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, repeal its present law 
and adopt a new one proposed by outside 
parties? The answer must be for improve- 
ment, and because such laws are for the 
protection mainly of the consumer, it must 
provide the fullest protection for the farmer 
who buys the lime. 


It stands to reason, however, 


It is my opinion that the proposed law 
is an improvement for reasons which I 
will explain later, but it occurs to me that 
possibiv it would have been better policy 
considering the eccentricity of individuals 
of this day and time to have called to- 
gether the regulatory officers of the vari- 
ous states having laws, the manufacturers 
‘of those states, and a number of repre- 
sentative farmers from state, to 
draft such a proposed law. 

The seed analists of the United States 
joined in an organization to have a uni- 
form seed law committee which is func- 


each 








By John H. Voorhees 
Associate Editor, “Pennsylvania Farm- 
er,” Philadelphia, Penn. 





tioning successfully. In this morning’s 
paper (May 22, 1920) I note that a con- 
ference of investigators, experiment station 
men, farmers and canners are meeting in 
Harrisburg, Pa., to formulate an equitable 
plan canners and tomato 
growers may determine prices. Such a pro- 
cedure would pave the way for adoption 
The force of oppo- 
sition arguments would be spent by the 
time the bill is proposed for a hearing. 
The law like those in force 
in the various states would appear to be 
discriminatory in no offensive way. So far 
as may be obtained by a careful reading of 
the document it places the responsibility 
of selection upon the farmer. It operates 
by advertising the products on the market, 


whereby the 


with less opposition. 


proposed 


which is unquestionably the most equitable 
means of developing a fair and just means 
Such a method stimulates 
the purchaser to study the market and learn 
of the material 


of distribution. 


best adapted to his use 
from many points of view, including the 
cost of the material based on its ability 
to accomplish its object. This feature I 
consider of vital importance. 

Two outstanding qualities of the law are 
and lack of unnecessary 
clauses, phrases and words. The defini- 
tions of the materials are good, clear and 
should be easily understood by farmers. 
It would seem unnecessary to include a 
definition for “a mixture of lime mate- 
In a sense this is a loophole for 
poorly manufactured materials, those in- 
completely burned, especially. It is true 
that some manufacturers are selling a mix- 
ture of liming materials, but this fact 
should be detected in the chemical analysis 
and guarantee, 


its simplicity 


rials.” 


A very marked advance over present- 
day statutes is the inclusion of the sieve 
test based on the standard specifications of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards. These are 
worked out on the metric system and doubt- 
less will mean little to farmers without 
explanation. The openings are round 
rather than square and the error is minim- 
ized. In fact the tolerance of such sieves 
is in no case greater than 5 per cent, 
whereas it is as high as 15 per cent in 
maximum opening. 


Should Provide for Finer Sieve Analysis 

This involves a discussion of the sieves 
to be used and the materials which should 
be tested for fineness of division. Accor: 
ing to the provisions of the proposed law 
sieves 10, 18, 35 and 60, which are very 
nearly equivalent to the same numbers in 
meshes to each inch, are to be required 
For a large part of the country this series 
of sieves would give sufficient information, 
but it is questionable whether the manu 
facturer of ground or pulverized limestone 
should not be accorded the privilege of in- 
cluding finer sieves if he has installed ma- 
chinery especially to place a finer material 
on the market. 

One company, within my knowledge, op 
erating in a state where very finely divided 
material is highly thought of, has a product 
85 per cent passing a 200-mesh sieve and 
This 
is expressed diametrically opposite to the 
wording of the proposed law, but that is a 
matter of no great moment. Should not 
such a manufacturer be accorded the privi- 
lege of including sieves Nos. 100 and 200 
of approximately the same mesh and plac- 
ing the results of these additional tests on 
the label of bag, package, or bulk ship- 
ment? To limit the sieve tests to four 
sieves and not permit the use of finer-mesh 
ones or give credit for finer-mesh ones, is 
a discouragement to the manufacturer of 
finely pulverized material and in a sense 
discriminates against them. 

Quick lime (lump form), quick lime 
(pulverized form) and hydrated lime are 
exempted from the sieve test. It is obvious 
that quick lime in the lump form should 
be omitted. Pulverized quick lime and hy- 
drated lime might well be included. To 
omit hydrated lime on the basis that it is 
always more finely divided than the re- 
quirements for other forms of lime is an 
unwarranted assumption. It is probably 
all right for hydrated lime which is sub- 
jected to air separation, but much hydrated 
lime on the market is slaked, nothing else, 
by means of the common ordinary variety 
of garden hose and sometimes on nothing 
more than a dirt floor. Such material is 
very likely to contain unburned and un- 
slaked particles. Several years ago I pur- 
chased a carload of hydrated lime in sacks 
which contained so many particles of un- 
burned lime (like pebbles) that it would 
not drill and I was compelled to have it 
spread by hand from the rear of a wagon. 
t is unfortunate that this conditio:. exists 


95 per cent passing 100-mesh sieve. 

















bur it does to a limited extent and must be 


cor sidered. 


Reporting Chemical Analyses 

Probably the biggest bone of contention 
from the manufacturers’ point of view and 
one which needs careful consideration from 
the farmers’ point of view is the matter of 
reporting the chemical analysis of any ma- 
terial on the basis of the oxides of calcium 
and magnesium contained. From the stand- 
point of advertising and publicity this is 
clearly in favor of the manufacturer of 
burned and hydrated lime, and at the same 


time a clear means of statement to the 
farmer. Regarding it Professor Fippin 
remarks: 


The chemical analysis of all liming mate- 
rials should be in a form that is directly 
comparable for all materials. In line w ith 
the practice in reporting the analysis of 
fertilizer materials, it is believed that lim- 
ing materials should be reported upon the 
basis of their content of the oxides of the 
lime elements, namely, calcium and mag- 
nesium, or in terms of the actual lime ele- 
ments. To report the material on any other 
basis is confusing to the farmer and serves 
no good purpose and is like the older prac- 
tice of reporting the content of phosphor- 
ous in fertilizer in terms of bone phosphate 
irrespective of the real form in which tt 
occurs.* By reporting separately the con- 
tent of both calcium oxide and magnesium 
oxide, as well as the total content of oxides, 
any person examining such analysis is able 
to evaluate these materials in such manner 
as his judgment dictates. The provision 
for the report on the proportion of the 
total oxides in the form of carbonate should 
also satisfy those persons who are con- 
cerned to know the actual form of chemi- 
cal combination of, the constituents. 

There are a ways in 


number of other 


may be made, though 
each may be somewhat confusing and pos- 
better theoretically. First, the 
report may be made in the form in which 
the lime is For limestone 
be reported in terms of carbonates, 


which the report 


sibly no 
sold. instance, 
may 
burned lime in oxides, and hydrated lime in 
Second, 
be made in the form in which the material 


terms of oxides. the reports may 
is sold and the equivalents given in all 
cases, and third, the reports may be made 
in terms of oxides, and the equivalents 
given in each case, provided the form in 
which the material is offered for sale is 
indicated in some manner on the tag, pos- 
sibly by the trade mark. It is my opinion 
that it would be more just to all concerned 
to report the analysis in the form in which 
the material occurs and give the equiva- 
lents immediately afterward in each case. 
For instance, 98 per cent calcium carbonate 
equivalent to 54.88 per cent calcium oxide 
for a 98 per cent pure pulverized limestone 
and the reverse for burned lime. It is fur- 
ther my opinion that acid insoluble matter 
should be reported, and in cases where the 
material is contaminated by a manufactur- 
ing process, borax or other injurious sub- 
stances it should be reported. 

Labels, tags and stamps are provided for, 
but no de4‘n*te wording can be fixed until 





*Italics are author’s (Voorhees). 
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the chemical and physical tests are decided. 
They are vitally important and should not 
be overlooked in any of their details. 


Exceptions of Proposed Law 


The clauses defining exceptions also need 
careful study. They should be framed in 
a manner that will not discourage the 
development of our natural resources. Two 
provisions defining the exceptions are as 
follows: 

a. None of the provisions of this act 
shall apply to the product of portable 
crushers, which are clearly designed to be 
moved from place to place. 

b. When any of the liming material com- 
ing under the provisions of this law is 
delivered in bulk at the point where pro- 
duced into the wagon or other vehicle of 
the user of such material, the brand license 
fee provided in this law shall be waived, 
but all other provisions of this law shall 
apply in full force. 

Professor Fippin comments on_ these 
articles : 

It seems necessary to recognize the im- 
practicability of applying the provisions of 
a law of this character to absolutely all 
material that may be used by farmers, 
partly because of the small size of some 
producing operations and partly because of 
the conditions under which the material is 
acquired by the farmer. In the case of 
portable crushers, the responsibility of the 
farmer is likely to be quite as large as that 
of the operator of the crusher for the 
character of the material. Where the ma- 
terial is hauled from the mill or kiln by 
the user of the material who lives in the 
neighborhood of the plant, he is presumed 
to be acquainted with the character of the 
material and to accept his responsibilities 
accordingly. This is a principle that has 
been particularly recognized in the State 
of Pennsylvania. However, he is entitled 
to have some definite information about 
the chemical character of the material pro- 
duced. 

Farmers should be left free to develop 
local sources of lime, without state inter- 
ference, either by individual or collective 
effort, and should be free to distribute the 
material without tag or license within cer- 
tain limits. There appears to be no reason 
why a stationary crusher, or a home-made 
kiln, as well as a portable crusher, should 
not be operated with freedom so long as 
the material use and not en- 
trusted to a recognized common carrier for 
distribution. In case limitations are desir- 
able they might better be based on the 
size of the business and each individual or 
collection of individuals 
emption of, say, 


is for local 


accorded an ex- 
300 or 500 tons or what- 
ever might be reasonably consumed within 
the local territory. 

It must be recognized that our facilities 
for distribution, while superior to those of 
any other country, are still inadequate for 
the purpose of supplying cheap service to 
all, and some farmers located in remote 
places where freight charges are prohibi- 
tive should be accorded the privilege of 
self-endeavor without interference, espe- 
cially when many of them have the raw 
materials in their own possession. 

And at the same time it must be remem- 
bered that every small crusher, stationary 
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or permanent, and every small pot-kiln, is 
a potential asset for the manufacturer. 
For a time it alleviates him for his short- 
comings and his inability to deliver goods 
at a reasonable price to the remote farmer, 
but at the same time it educates the farmers 
of an entire community of the value of 
lime, and in the end, as facilities for dis- 
tribution develop and improve, these farm- 
ers come into the fold of purchasers of 
commercial products because lime grinding 
and burning is not within the sphere of 
their own and interferes with 
the operation of their farms. 


businesses 


Finally, it is my opinion that there should 
be no penalty for deficiency in guaranteed 
This would defeat the advertising 
and educational features of the law which 
are especially important. The chemist’s 
certificate of analysis, however should be 
available for court procedure and held 
reliable evidence of fraud in case the con- 


analysis. 


sumer should desire to use it, which is not 
likely unless the difference were large. Cases 
of this character are very infrequent and 
the farmer purchaser ordinarily would sim- 
ply purchase from another source, which 
is shown by the annual report required by 
the law to be up to the guarantee. 


National Lime Association Re- 
ports on Corrosion Tests 
ITH A VIEW TO DETERMIN- 


ING whether or not the presence of 
lime in mortars and other building ma- 
terials prevents the corrosion of metal 
used as_ reinforcement, the chemical 
laboratory of the National Lime Asso- 
ciation has recently made up slabs of 
various materials used in building opera- 
tions both without lime and with vary- 
ing quantities of lime in which polished 
steel rods are imbedded. In one series 
the slabs are cured for different periods 
in air only, while in duplicate series they 
are immersed at regular intervals in 
water for five-minute periods. 

The thirty-day breaks have been made 
on corrosion test slabs of the following 
materials: 

Lime Plaster 
magnesium) 

1-2-4 Concrete without lime 

1-2-4 Concrete with 5 per cent lime 

-2-4 Concrete with 10 per cent lime 

1-2-4 Concrete with 15 per cent lime 

Gypsum without lime 

Gypsum with 5 per cent lime. 

The air-cured gypsum slab showed 
practically the same amount of corrosion 
of the steel rods as in the case of the 
break, while the slab which 
had been dipped in water showed a con- 
siderable increase in the amount of cor- 
rosion. In the case of gypsum contain- 
ing lime no corrosion was visible in 
either the air or water-cured sample. 

None of the other slabs showed ary 
corrosion of the steel. 


(high calcium and high 


two-week 
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Company Expands 


Makes Improvements in Quarry Operation and Thoroughly Modernizes Plant 


ITH A TOTAL expenditure of $600,000 

during the past winter and present 
spring, the Great Western Portland Ce- 
ment Co. of Mildred, Kans., is expecting 
to increase the output of its mill and 
make it one of the most modern wet 
process plants in that part of the country. 
The enlargement and improvements are 
being made in alf departments. 

Steam shovel quarry operations will re- 
place the former hand method of loading 
stone; a 60x48-inch jaw crusher has been 
installed for the main breaker; some wet 
process kominuters are being added, and 
with the addition of the three recently 
completed reinforced concrete slurry tanks, 
the storage of slurry will be sufficient for 
several days’ run. Two of the storage 


quarry shows a very heavy layer of lime- Proportioning Mix 


stone and a well-proportioned strip of clay 
overburdens, which material, as stated be- 
fore, is used in the manufacture of cement. 
The clay is first removed and sent to a 
disintegrating mill, known as a wash mill, 
where it is prepared for mix with the 
limestone. The rock is quarried and han- 
dled by a steam shovel and loaded into 
standard-gauge equipment and sent directly 
to the larger jaw crusher. Under this 
arrangement the company has dispensed 
with the very common practice in this 
district of elevating the material by means 
of expensive hoists and trestles. From the 
jaw crusher the material is elevated to a 
rock storage bin of fifteen days’ capacity. 














The plant of the Great Western Portland Cement Company at Mildred, Kansas 


tanks have a 2,000-barrel capacity and the 
third has a 1,000-barrel capacity. 


Kilns Lengthened 


By changing the lengths of the kilns 
from 125 to 160 feet the clinker burning 
capacity will be increased and also the 
longer kilns will give better economy than 
shorter ones for a wet process. A set of 
electrically-driven slurry pumps are be- 
ing installed to aid in pumping the slurry 
into the new storage tanks. The capacity 
of the finishing end, including the pack- 
ing house and loading facilities, will also 
be increased. 


Quarry and Crushing Plant 


The raw materials used in this process 
are limestone and clay, which are obtained 
from the same quarry. The face of the 


The mix is handled by automatic devices. 
The rock from the storage bin is conveyed 


by belt conveyors to an elevator, where it 
is discharged into a storage tank above 
the kominuter.. The clay is pumped by 
electrically-driven pumps to the tube mills, 
where the limestone and shale is mixed. 
The slurry is first conveyed to small cor- 
recting tanks, where it is tested. To insure 
that the slurry burned will be uniform the 


slurry from the small tanks is then pumped 
into a large mixing tank. From the mixing 
tank it is then conveyed by means of 
pumps into the storage tanks. Mechanical 
agitators throughout mix the slurry and 
keep it a uniform product. 

The feed to the kilns is the F. L. 
Smith & Co. improved automatic feed 
device. The kilns are at present 8x125 
feet, but will be increased in length to 
160 feet. Coal is used for burning. 


Wasted Heat Utilization 


During the present reconstruction the 
kiln hoods are being so changed that any 
air drawn into the kiln by natural draft 
will have to come up over the hot clinker 
as it falls from the kiln into the pit below. 
This will be accomplished by lengthening 
the sides of the hood so that the end of 
the kiln will be covered and it will be 
easier for air to come in at the bottom 
than around the sides and top. 

Water is added to the clinker as it enters 
a rotary cooler. The cooler is mounted 
below and to one side of the kilns so that 
it is not necessary to elevate the hot clinker. 
Ordinarily the clinker goes direct to the 


























Construction view of the new incline being built and developments in the quarry 
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Interior of the engine room 


finishing end of the mill but may be sent 
to a clinker reserve. The kominuters and 
one large tube mill are used in the fin- 
ishing plant and the finished product is 
sent to the packing house storage, where 
it is possible to hold 60,000 barrels of 
cement. 


Coal Handling—Power Plant 

Coal is handled from the storage or from 
the coal cars to the coal room. A battery 
of Fuller mills is used to reduce the coal 
used in the cement kilns. The power plant 














Additions being made to the plant 


consists of six 410 h.p. water tube boilers 
and electric current is generated by two 
dynamos which are driven by side crank 
reciprocating engines. A direct current 
motor generator and a small steam engine 
driven generator are used for starting up, 
exciting the fields and furnishing lights. 

The officers of the Great Western Port- 
land Cement Co. of Kansas are L. L. 
Seibel, president; J. W. Metz, vice presi- 
dent; O. F. Swanson, general manager, and 
L, A. Goll, chemist. 


March Cement Exports 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—Our foreign 

business in cement, both import and 
export, has taken a big jump within the 
past few weeks, according to figures se- 
cured by the Washington Bureau of 
Rock Propucts from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Figures for the month of March show 
our imports to have been 237,579,000 
Ibs., valued at $13,795, a tremendous in- 
crease over preceding months, while our 
exports amounted to 369,640 barrels, val- 
ued at $1,118,948, as compared with 336,- 
316 barrels, valued at $1,046,258, during 
the month of February. 


Growing Demand for Cement 
in India 

S THE DEMAND for cement in 

India has considerably increased with 
the projection of numerous irrigation 
and harbor construction plans and the 
extensive building operations and as at 
the same time importations from Europe 
have been restricted, owing both to the 
increasing local demands and the prevail- 
ing high freight rates, several concerns 
are investigating the possibilities of in- 
creasing the output in India, as the pros- 
pects for cement manufacturing there are 
said to be distinctly good.—Commercial 
Report of U. S. Consular Service. 
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Cement Industry of Sweden 


HE MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT 

in the form called portland. cement is 
not of early date in Sweden, the first ce- 
ment factory being erected in 1871 at 
Lomma in Skane. Clay of suitable quality 
occurs there in large quantities and the 
lime material was taken from the adjacent 
Limhamn and transported by sea to Lomma. 

This was the origin of the Skanska 
Cementaktiebolaget, whose first director, 
R. F, Berg, has greatly contributed to the 
development of the cement industry in 
Sweden. 

There are natural facilities for the manu- 
facture of cement in Sweden in view of the 
rich supply of suitable raw material, and 
a number of factories have been erected. 
The sale of the product of all these fac- 
tories is undertaken by the Svenska Ce- 
mentforsaljnings A/B at Malmo. 

The Swedish cement, in virtue of its ex- 
cellent quality, has acquired a good reputa- 
tion also in foreign countries, to begin with 
under the name of Lomma cement. All the 
seven Swedish factories, when working at 
full strength, can produce about two and a 
half million barrels of cement per annum. 
In 1913 the output was 390,000 tons (2,295,- 
000 barrels), with a value of 10,830,000 
kronor. 

Out of the exports in the same year 
(altogether 137,000 tons) 42,000 tons went 
to Russia, 37,000 tons to the Argentine, 
31,660 tons to the Sunda Islands, 5,000 tons 
to Denmark, etc. 

A large number of cement works have 
sprung up in the country, with an output 
value for 1913 of 4,000,000 kronor. The 
oldest and largest of them is the A/B 
Skanska Cementgjuteriet at Malmo, with 
branches in several places in Sweden. 


The Chinese Cement Industry 


CHINESE CEMENT COMPANY 

located at Tong-shan, Chihli province 
on the Peking-Mukden Railway controls 
the cement industry of north China. The 
factory was established in 1906 and is 
equipped with modern machinery. Lime- 
stone exists on the site of the works. 

The product is gray portland (no 
white) and both wet and dry processes 
are used, with large rotary kilns. The 
normal output is 600,000 barrels per an- 
num, but in 1918 the output was 800,000 
barrels, 

Foreign markets have principally been 
Java and the Philippine Islands, and lo- 
cally the product is mostly used by the 
railways and mines. The cement is 
cheaper than the imported product, there 
being no likin or transit dues leviable. 

Foreign cement imported into Tientsin 
in 1918 amounted to 3,030 barrels, while 
Chinese cement exported in 1918, largely 
to Chinese ports, amounted to 198,726 
barrels—Commercial Report. 
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Safe Storage of Coal at Lime and 
Cement Plants 


Answers to Commonly Asked Questions in Regard to Storage of Bituminous Coal 


VERY COAL CONSUMER should 

store what he can. The consumer 
should place his order early in the spring 
and store his supply as early as he can 
get it. Power plants should maintain a 
reserve supply, adding to and subtracting 
from the storage so as to make uniform 
deliveries possible through the period of 
the year most favorable to transporta- 
tion. A reserve supply, sufficient for 30 
to 90 days continuous operation is de- 
sirable. 
Why store coal? 

To guard against interruptions of 
supply. 

To take advantage of lower prices in 
the spring and summer. 

To give steady employment to miners 
instead of seasonal employment. 

To transport coal in good weather, 
when it costs iess. 

What would be the result of more storage? 

It would permit coal mines to operate 
continuously instead of intermittently. 
Intermittent operation increases the cost 
per ton for mining, and makes the yearly 
return to labor low. These conditions 
contribute to serious instability and un- 
rest in one of the fundamental industries 
of the country and this can be changed 
only by coal buyers doing their part to 
insure steady work. 

The railroads are now required to 
transport the maximum amount of coal 
during the winter months when traffic 
is most interfered with by bad weather 
and when the maximum amount of coal 
is used by the railroads to handle other 
coal. The railroads now use nearly 30 
per cent of the total output of coal. 
About one-third of their freight traffic is 
hauling coal, so that economy of fuel 
used by the railroads will produce a con- 
siderable gross saving. 

Railroads are required to 
large amounts of coal in the 
months when they are operating under 
pressure to move the crops. If some of 
this load can be transferred to the spring 
and early summer months when crop 
transportation is at a minimum, further 
economies will be effected. 

What are the objections to storing coal? 

Money is tied up for some months un- 
less deferred payments can be arranged. 


transport 
autumn 


If coal must be rehandled this increases 
the cost. 

If the coal is friable every rehandling 
produces fine coal or slack which, in ex- 
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cess, is sometimes more difficult to burn 
efficiently. 

Storage facilities cost money to pro- 
vide, maintain, and operate. 

If fine coal is stored there is some risk 
of spontaneous combustion of coals other 
than anthracite, 

Dees coal deteriorate in heating power 
when stored? 

There is no appreciable loss of heating 
power because of age. 

Is there chance of loss in the storage 

of coal? 

spontaneously. 


coal heats 


heat 


Sometimes 


If allowed to too much it loses in 
heating value and must be removed and 
This 

Considering the 
this 


cooled. makes an expensive re- 


handling. number of 


storage operations chance is ex- 
tremely remote. 
What kinds of bituminous coal can be 
stored? 
Any kind, providing 
tions are taken, 
nous coal are more liable to spontaneous 


proper 
kinds of 


precau- 
Some bitumi- 
combustion than others, but it is not pos- 
sible to say of any given kind of coal that 
it will or will not ignite under favorable 
conditions. 

What about lignite? 

Lignite and subbituminous coal have a 
stronger tendency toward spontaneous 
combustion than most bituminous coals, 
but with care they can be stored. Since 
they lose moisture rapidly the degrad- 
ation in size is an objection to storage. 
What is the cause of spontaneous 

combustion ? 

It is apparently due to an oxidation 
of the coal surface. This generates heat. 
If the heat is not dissipated, the tempera- 
The oxidation 
is more rapid at increased temperatures 
so that the process is self-aggravating. 
A temperature may finally be reached 
where the coal is afire. 

How may heating be detected? 

By the odor given off from the pile 
or by thrusting iron rods into the pile 
and feeling them with the hand or by a 
thermometer. Steam should not be con- 
fused with smoke, for water vapor com- 
ing out of the pile in winter time may 
produce visible steam when there is no 


ture will continue to rise. 


appreciable heating 
Temperature tests with an iron rod 
should be made if possible; actual tem- 
perature determinations should be made 
with any suitable type of thermometer, 
What temperature is dangerous? 

When the temperature rises above 140 
degrees Fahrenheit, the pile should be 
carefully watched. 


within the pil 


If it rises rapidly to 
150 or 160 degrees steps should be taken 
to move the coal and cool off the heated 
part. 

What is the best way to stop heating 
which has started? 

The best way is to move the coal as 
quickly as possible to a place where it 
can cool off. It should be allowed to be- 
come thoroughly cooled before replacing 
it in storage, or, better still, used at once 
and not returned to storage. 

Can heating be stopped by putting water 
upon the pile? 
Only if it is 

quantities to extinguish the fire and cool 

the mass. The water must reach the 
point at which heating occurs, 
do but little good if the stream is only 
played upon the surface of the pile. Most 
bituminous coal cokes on heating, and a 
shell of tarry material is formed about 
the hot spot which prevents the water 
reaching it. To be sure that the 
reaches the burning coal, it is 
necessary to dig into the pile and turn 
It is usually better to move the 


applied in sufficient 


for it can 


water 
usually 


it over. 
coal and not depend on water. 
Does time have any effect on the 

heating of coal? 

Three-fourths of the coal fires studied 
have occurred within 90 days after the 
coal was placed in storage. Oxidation is 
most rapid on a freshly broken surface. 
What effect has sulphur on the 

heating of coal? 

Oxidation of the pyrite in the coal 
also produces heat and assists in break- 
ing up the lumps and thus increases the 
amount of fine coal in the pile. Rise in 
temperature, either from external or in- 
ternal causes promotes the oxidation of 
pyrite and thus increases the liability of 
the coal to spontaneous combustion. It 
is wise to select low sulphur coals for 
storage if procurable, but it must not be 
taken for granted that a low sulphur coal 
will necessarily store well, or that a high 
sulphur coal will fire in storage. 

Is it bad practice to mix different kinds 
of coal in storage? 
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This is generally believed to be the 
case, but there seems to be no logical 
basis for the belief except in so far as 
mixing may produce conditions within 
the pile that lead to heating. 

What precautions prevent spontaneous 
combustion? 

Avoid storing fine coal. Store screened 
nut and lump. Avoid external sources 
of heat, such as steam pipes, warm flues, 
and boiler settings. Avoid making fresh 
broken surfaces in handling the coal into 


storage. 
Avoid foreign combustible matter 
which may itself spontaneously heat, 


such as rags, paper, waste, etc. 

Avoid sticks and timbers in the pile 
which, surrounded by coarser coal, form 
ducts or flues concentrating the warm 
currents from the coal below. 


Storage of 20 to 200 Tons 

What are general principles to be observed 
in storing bituminous coal in small 
amounts, 20 to 200 tons? 

The prevention of degradation, of 
segregation, of exposure to oxidation un- 
der conditions favorable for the gener- 
ation of heat, and of exposure to outside 
sources of heat. 

What is meant by degradation? 

The reduction in size of the coal. This 
increases coal surface. It has already 
been explained that oxidation of the sur- 
face of the coal is the cause of its heat- 
ing. The finer the coal the greater is its 
surface in proportion to its volume, and 
the greater likelihood of its heating. 
How may breakage of coal during 

storage be avoided? 

3y taking care not to drop it from a 


height. If there is a choice of coal for 
storage the least friable should be 
chosen. 


What is meant by segregation? 

The separation of the fine coal from 
the coarser pieces. If the coal is allowed 
to roll or slide, this segregation takes 
place, and furnishes favorable conditions 
for heating at some place. 

How may segregation be avoided? 

By being careful not to dump coal at 
a single point in a pile, where fine coal 
would collect. The coal should be spread 
in uniform horizontal layers. 

Is there much fire risk to a building in 
which coal is stored in amounts up to 
200 tons? 

No; whenever heating occurs it pro- 
slowly and can usually be de- 
tected by the odor from the pile long 
before there is any danger. 

What precautions should be taken? 

The coal pile should be inspected daily 
to note whether there are any signs of 
heating, such as odor, visible vapor, 
warmth to the hand, or of rods thrust 
into the pile. 

Storage of 200 to 1000 Tons 

Does this call for additional precautions? 

Yes; for the larger the pile, the more 


resses 
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difficult it is to watch and the more im- 
portant it is to prevent heating. 


Is there much difficulty in storing screened 
coal in piles of 200 to 1,000 tons? 

Not if precautions are taken to pre- 
vent breakage and subsequent segrega- 
tion. 

Why is it easier to store lump coal? 

the heating surface is rela- 
tively small and the open spaces between 
the lumps permit the air to pass through 
the pile and carry off any heat generated. 
Do fires occur in lump coal storage piles? 

Very seldom, if at all, and upon in- 
vestigation it will usually be found that 
the has been broken by being 
dumped from a height, the fire starting 
in the fine coal thus produced. 


Because 


coal 


Can slack coal be stored safely? 

Slack coal and screenings have been 
safely stored in large amounts in the 
air but the only absolutely safe way is 
under water. If this is impracticable 
keep air out of the coal pile as much as 
possible by compacting the pile and ap- 
proximating the conditions that prevail 
in under water storage. 

Can mine-run coal be stored safely under 
ordinary conditions? 

The presence of fine coal and dust 
storage difficult. Many va- 
may be successfully stored in 
small, low piles. In storing mine-run 
coal it should be placed in uniform lay- 
ers and segregation of the sizes pre- 
vented. The piles should be as low as 
space will permit, carefully watched, and 
provision made to move the coal if heat- 
ing occurs. 

Is a definite place for storing necessary? 

Before it is time to begin the actual 
storing, a suitable place should be pre- 
pared and a definite policy outlined far 
enough in advance so that everyone who 
will have to do with the storing may re- 
ceive definite instructions and not merely 
suggestions. It is unwise to wait until 
the coal to be stored has been delivered 
and then dump it anywhere on the 
ground merely to release the cars 
promptly. Storage instructions should 
be prepared in advance and carried out 
to the letter. Many failures in storing 
coal have been due not to faulty instruc- 
tions, but to the fact that the instructions 
have not been followed. 

What is the advantage of careful 
inspection during delivery? 

To be certain that fine coal or slack has 
not been mixed with the size of coal that 
it is desired to store. 

Is it better to store coal in the open 

or under cover? 

It seems to make little difference. 
Since the heat ts due to oxidation, what 

may be done to prevent circulation of 

air through the pile? 

Storage under water completely 
cludes air and prevents heating. 
Storage in air-tight containers, such as 


makes its 
rieties 


ex- 
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cement bins sealed at the bottom, also 
prevent heating. 

If piles are so built as to be as dense 
as possible the air flow will be retarded. 
Is it desirable to store coal in pits? 

Pits serve to restrict air move- 
ment through the pile, but as they are 
usually filled by backing the wagons or 
trucks over the pile, the fine coal thus 
produced is extremely likely to start a 
fire. 

What kind of surface should coal be 
stored upon? 


will 


A concrete floor is best, but a hard 
clay bottom thoroughly drained is de- 
sirable if the former is too expensive. 
Coal should not be dumped on ground 
covered with ashes or refuse of any kind, 
and the ground should always be cleaned 
of vegetation and leveled off so that the 
reclaiming of the coal may be done as 
easily as possible and the dirt or refuse 
will not become mixed with the coal. 
What objection is there to dumping 

coal from a trestle? 

Breakage results; the legs of the trestle 
also tend to produce channels for air cir- 
culation. If the coal is of a size or grade 
likely to heat it is not safe to dump it 
about the legs of a trestle. 

Does moisture have any effect in connection 
with spontaneous combustion? 

The evidence of chemical laboratory 
experiments is contradictory. It is not 
wise to put wet fine coal upon a pile 
if it can be avoided, or to store coal on 
a damp base. Water or melting snow, 
trickling through a coal pile will tend to 
choke the interstices and change the 
ventilating conditions, possibly leading to 
heating. 


Storage of Over 100 Tons 


What special precautions should be taken 
in storage in large piles? 

The bigger the pile the more likely that 
somewhere within it conditions favorable 
to heating may occur, and the more diffi- 
cult it will be to move the coal in case 
of trouble. We are therefore warranted 
in taking unusual care to prevent likeli- 
hood of heating. 

Is it well to ventilate these large piles? 

The effect of ventilating coal piles is a 
disputed point, but the weight of evi- 
dence in the United States seems to be 
against the practice. 

Where can additional data on the storage 
of coal be obtained? 
U. S. Bureau of Mines: 

Bulletin 136, “The Deterioration of Stored 
Coal,”” by H. C. Porter and F. K. Ovitz. 
Technical Paper 2, “The Escape of Gas from 
Coal,”’ by H. C. Porter and F. K. Ovitz. 
Technical Paper 16, “Deterioration and Spon- 
taneous Heating of Coal in Storage, a Pre- 
liminary Report,” by H. C. Porter and F. K. 

Ovitz. 

Technical Paper 170, “The Diffusion of Ogygen 
Through Stored Coal,” by S. H. Katz. 

Technical Paper 172, “Effects of Moisture on 
the Spontaneous Heating of Stored Coal,” by 
S. H. Katz and H. C. Porter. 

Sugectstentons of Documents, Washington, D. C.: 

echnical Paper 65, “A Study of the Oxidation 
of Coal,” by H. C. Porter. 


(U. S. Bureau of Mines, Reports of Investiga- 
tions.) 
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Gypsum blocks, hollow and solid, for exterior walls, at plant of Arizona Gypsum 
Plaster Co., Douglas, Ariz. 














Gypsum block or tile for interior partitions in stock yard at factory 
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Molded blocks of gypsum plaster almost the only material used in these stores and 
apartments 








Gypsum-Block Buildings and Houses 


New Use of Gypsum as a Structural Material for Exterior Walls 
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YPSUM BLOCKS OR TILE are now 
extensively used in modern office 
buildings and apartment houses. ‘These 
tile are 24 to 30 in. long, 12 in. wide, 3 
or 4 in, thick, and have 3 round holes 
through them. They are made oi gyp- 
sum plaster mixed with wood pulp or 
other filler and are used for interior par- 
titions in steel frame buildings. Parti- 
tions built of them are sound-retarding 
and fire-resistant, and large quantities of 
gypsum tile are used annually for this 
purpose. Because they will not bear a 
heavy burden these tiles are not used 
where much strain will come on them. 
Gypsum can be molded in blocks of 
various shapes and sizes in much the 
same manner as concrete blocks are 
made. The blocks may be solid or hol- 
low, rough or smooth faced, large or 
small, white or colored. 


For Resident Walls 


The use of gypsum blocks as the prin- 
cipal material in the construction of 
houses, however, has as yet received lit- 
tle attention in the United States. Such 
use is feasible. The principal restriction 
is probably the weight of the load they 
will carry. For gypsum block walls 
without additional framing to support the 
weight probably should not be more 
than that of a building one or one-and- 
a-half stories high. Walls of gypsum 
blocks are much softer than concrete and 
somewhat porous, but the _ surfaces 
probably indurate slightly on exposure 
to weather. In many parts of the United 
States they should stand the climate with- 
out waterproofing; elsewhere a _ water- 
proof coat should insure their enduring 
without deterioration for many years. 

Hollow gypsum blocks have been used 
for the exterior walls of buildings in two 
localities known to the writer. These 
are the Big Horn Basin, Wyoming; and 
Douglas, Arizona. There may be others. 
In both places timber is scarce and gyp- 
sum is abundant. In both places also 
the climate is arid, the average annual 
rainfall being less than 12 in. In Wyom- 
ing, low temperatures are experienced, 
but at Douglas frost is almost unknown. 
Climatic conditions, however, need not be 
considered unless they are particularly 
damp and cold, in which case frost action 
might have a harmful effect on unpro- 
tected blocks. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
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from photographs in the United States 
Geological Survey collection, made by 
the writer. One shows a gypsum plant 
at Douglas, Arizona, with gypsum blocks 
of various shapes and sizes stored in 
the open. Another is of a warehouse 
built of smooth-faced hollow blocks 24x 
12x8 in. and 24x12x12 in. This type of 
construction is commonly employed for 
garages and other small buildings in 
Douglas. Another picture is of a resi- 
dence built. of the smooth blocks and 
surfaced with gypsum stucco or pebble 
dash. The stucco is coated with water- 
proof paint. 

This gable-roofed house with its wood 
trim is constructed almost entirely of 
large gypsum blocks. The roof, built 
with wide overhang for additional pro- 
tection to the walls, is of asbestos com- 
position shingles. Hollow gypsum 
blocks are used at Douglas also as back- 
ing for brick veneer. Another type of 
hollow gypsum block used at Douglas is 
shown in the picture of a bungalow, with 
roof and gable of wood shingles. The 
blocks used here are molded to imitate 
cut-stone faces and make a very pre- 
sentable exterior wall. The window caps 
and sills also are gypsum. 

Molded gypsum blocks with cut-stone 
face, used for stores and one-story block 
houses, are shown in the last view. The 
effect here is rather severe, but the pic- 
ture serves to illustrate a fairly per- 
manent construction that can be erected 
very quickly. Because of the size and 
light weight of the blocks, and their true 
edges, walls built of these blocks go up 
rapidly and the work can be done by 
amateur masons. For this reason it is 
said a gypsum-block building can be put 
up for 25 per cent less cost than other 
kinds of masonry. 

The writer does not know of gypsum- 
block houses in other parts of the coun- 
try, but sees no reason why this ma- 
terial should not be used for bungalows 
and other low buildings, especially in 
those localities which are rarely subject 
to severe frost. In the northern part 
of the United States, buildings of mold- 
ed gypsum blocks would stand exposure 
to the weather for many years, espe- 
cially if the surface were water-proofed. 
Gypsum is abundant in many states, and 
gypsum block and tile are made by the 
following gypsum companies: 

Acme Cement Plaster Co., Frisco 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Cement Plaster Cn. 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Arizona Gypsum Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Basin Cement Plaster Co., Stucco, 
Wyo. 

Douglas Gypsum Block & Plaster Co., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Durfee, Seth, Kane, Wyo. 

Keystone Plaster Co., Chester, Pa. 

King, J. B., & Co., 17 State Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


yichigan Gypsum Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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House at Douglas, Ariz., built of hollow gypsum blocks and surfaced with gypsum 


stucco 


Nephi Plaster & Manufacturing Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Plymouth Gypsum Co., Fort Dodge, 


Reeb, M. A., Corporation, 597 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

United States Gypsum Co., 205 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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Practical Chemistry for Lime and 
ement Manuttacturers 


_V—The Element Oxygen and Its Chemical Relations to Industry 


F THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS, two 
are liquids, ten are gases and the rest 
are solids at ordinary temperatures. They 
are often arbitrarily divided into two 
groups, metals and non-metals. The me- 
tallic elements are all solids except mercury 
They have a characteristic lustrous or 
bright appearance when polished. The 
non-metals are many of them gases, one 
(bromine) is a liquid, and those which are 
solid are rarely lustrous when polished. 
The metals are good conductors of heat 
and electricity, while the non-metals, on 
the other hand, are less good conductors. 
The metals unite with oxygen to form com- 
pounds which, when dissolved in water, 
have a more or less basic character, the 
non-metals, on the contrary, unite with oxy- 
gen to form compounds which, dissolved in 
water, result in liquids of markedly acid 
character. The metals rarely combine with 
hydrogen, but when they do, solids are 
formed. The non-metals usually combine 
with hydrogen, forming gaseous compounds. 
On decomposing a substance containing 
metals and non-metals by the electric cur- 
rent, the former wander to the negative 
pole and the latter to the positive pole. 
The element hydrogen is peculiar in that 
it resembles the metals in many of its 
chemical properties, and yet, being a gas, 
it has not the characteristic luster of a 
metal. 


Oxygen 

First and most important of all, the 
chemical elements, so far as human beings 
are concerned, is oxygen. It is the most 
active of the elements forming compounds 
with all others except fluorine and argon. 
It composes nearly one-half of all terres- 
trial matter, including air, earth and water. 
Air is about one-fifth, water eight-ninths 
and the mineral matter one-half oxygen. 
Oxygen is essential to the life of all ani- 
mals, including fish, and is the supporter 
of combustion. 

Oxygen has an atomic weight of 16 and 
a molecule of oxygen has two atoms, hence 
its molecular weight is 32. Oxygen is a 
colorless, odorless gas. It is a little heavier 
than air and 15.9 times as heavy as hydro- 
gen, the lightest known gas. It is slightly 
soluble in water, and to this property fish 
owe their existence, as they breathe the 
oxygen dissolved in water. 


Rusting of Metals—Combustion 


The most important property of oxygen 
is its affinity for, or readiness with which 








By Richard K. Meade, M. S. 
Consulting Chemical and Industrial 
Engineer, 11-13 E. Fayette St., 
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it combines with, other elements. This is 
shown by the ease with which the metals 
tarnish and rust. This latter change is 
nothing but the union of the metal with 
the oxygen of the air. At usual tempera- 
tures, oxygen combines quite slowly with 
many bodies, but when heat is applied com- 
bination takes place rapidly. Combustion 
is an example of this. 

When wood or any other inflammable 
substance is heated sufficiently in the air, 
the oxygen in the air unites with the ele- 
ments of the substance (usually carbon and 
hydrogen, which compose wood, cloth, 
paper, etc.), and the substance is said to 
burn, Air may be looked upon as diluted 
oxygen, as it is a mixture of one part 
oxygen with four parts of an inert (in- 
active) gas nitrogen. Hany substances 
which we consider incombustible will burn 
quite freely if heated in pure oxygen. 
Among these are such materials as dia- 
monds, iron, copper, etc. 

As I have said, the most important prop- 
erty of oxygen is its tendency to combine 
with other elements or, in other words, its 
strong chemical affinity for most of the 
other elements. If a piece of magnesium 
wire is left in air, particularly if the latter 
is moist, the surface of the wire becomes 
after a time covered with a white coating. 
If this coating is scraped off and the wire 
further exposed, it becomes coated with 
another layer and this cleaning and ex- 
posure may be continued until the magne- 
sium has all been converted into this white 
powder. If analyzed, this powder will be 
found to consist of only magnesium and 
oxygen, and is, hence, magnesium oxide, 
commonly called “magnesia.” We all know 
how a light iron wire exposed to the out- 
side air will ultimately be completely con- 
verted to rust. Here the action is similar 
to that of the magnesium wire, only the 
red brown powder is composed of iron and 
oxygen, and hence is iron oxide. 

Both of these examples are cases of slow 
oxidation. If the magnesium wire is heated 
it takes fire and burns with a very brilliant 
light, and if we hold the burning wire over 
a clean piece of dark paper we will see 
that a white powder has fallen from the 


wire as it burned. This powder is the same 
as that formed when the wire tarn‘shes in 
the air, and on analysis will be found to 
be magnesium oxide also. We cannot burn 
iron wire in air, but if we heat a piece of 
this to redness and while still red hot dip it 
into sulphur the latter will take tire, and 
if the wire is now plunged into a jar of 
oxygen it will burn brilliantly als The 


appearance of the burning wire will be 
similar to the form of fireworks of which 
young children are so fond called “Spark- 
lets.” The walls and bottom of the jar will 
become covered with a dark reddish brown 
substance. This is also iron oxide 

The combustion of substances in air is a 
case of rapid oxidation attended with heat 
and light. Substances which have the 
power of uniting with oxygen in air are 
said to be combustible and those which do 
not possess this power are said to be in- 
combustible. We ordinarily speak of the 
gas with which the burning material com- 
bines as the supporter of combustion. Thus 
both air and oxygen will support combus- 
tion. Iron will not combine with the oxy- 
gen in the air rapidly enough to produce 
sensible heat or light, and hence we speak 
of it as incombustible. Magnesia, however, 
will actually burn in air, and hence we 
call it combustible. The chemistry of com- 
bustion will be dealt with at length, further 
on in the series, in connection with fuels. 


Breathing 


I have mentioned the necessity of oxygen 
to the life of man and the animals. All of 
us are more or less familiar with the act of 
breathing. We know that if human beings 
are unable to get air they will smother and 
die. The element in the air which is neces- 
sary to life is the oxygen. The air which 
we breathe enters our lungs and these in 
turn extract the oxygen. The food which 
we eat undergoes many changes and some 
of the products formed from this unite 
with the oxygen absorbed by our lungs. 
This slow oxidation furnishes the heat and 
energy necessary to keep us alive. The 
process is very complex, but nevertheless 
the oxidation of our food through a round- 
about series of chemical reactions is the 
final result of our eating and our breath- 
ing. The reactions involved are by no 
means so simple, but the net result of oxy- 
gen and food in the human system is the 
same as that of the fuel and air under a 
boiler—energy furnished by the combina- 
tion of certain elements, carbon and hydro- 
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gen, with oxygen. The burning of the fuel 
oxidation and breathing is slow 


is rapi:! 
oxida 
Oxides 
As has been stated, oxygen combines 
with almost all elements and the products 


so formed are called “oxides.” The most 
important compound of oxygen is water, 
which may be looked upon as an oxide 
of the gas hydrogen. Oxygen, as I have 
said, is also the active agent in air but 
air is not a compound of oxygen, but 
merely a mixture of oxygen and another 
gas, nitrogen. Water and air will both 
be discussed later. 


Preparation of Oxygen—Industrial Uses 

Oxygen may be most easily prepared in 
the laboratory by heating red oxide of mer- 
cury or chlorate of potash, both of which 
give up their oxygen easily. 

An interesting laboratory experiment con- 
sists in placing a small quantity of red 
oxide of mercury (mercuric oxide) in a 
small test tube (3 in. by 3 in.) and heating. 
This substance is then decomposed into 
mercury and oxygen. While heating the 
tube thrust into the latter a splinter of 
wood which has a spark (not a flame) at 
one end. The spark will burst into flame. 
This is a test for oxygen and proves the 
presence of the latter. The mercury, the 
other constituent of the red powder, col- 
lects into the form of small globules on 
the side of the tube, giving the latter the 
appearance of a mirror. 

Oxygen may be made by heating numer- 
ous other substances which contain it. 
Among the substances most commonly used 
are potassium chlorate, manganese dioxide 
and barium dioxide. The following chemi- 
cal equations show the products formed, etc. : 

HgO & Hg + 
Mercuric oxide produces mercury and 


O 


oxygen. 
KCIO, = KCl 
Potassium chlorate produces potassium 
+ 30 
chloride and oxygen. 
MnO, = MnO 
Manganese dioxide produces managanese 
4. O 
oxide and oxygen. 
BaO. = Ba oe 


Barium dioxide produces barium oxide and 
O 

oxygen, 

The most common method of preparing 
oxygen for commercial purposes is now 
that of Linde. In this process, air, which 
is a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, is 
first liquefied by compression and then al- 
lowed to boil. The nitrogen, which boils at 
—195.5° C., first boils off, leaving behind 
the oxygen which has a lower boiling 
point. The chief commercial uses of 
Oxygen are in medicine, for artificial 
Tespiration and for acetylene welding. 
cutting, etc. For these purposes it is 
compressed and sold in steel drums. 

(To be continued) 
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Sixth National Exposition of the 


Chemical 


HE NEXT ANNUAL exposition of 

the chemical industries will be held 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, September 20 to 25 inclusive. Last 
year it was held in Chicago. Every year 
more and more rock products producers 
are taking an interest in these exposi- 
tions and meetings. Lime, certainly, is 
entitled to a place in any chemical ex- 
position and the same is true of finely 
pulverized limestone, talc, diatomaceous 
earth, fullers earth, and a variety of other 
rock products which have long held a 
place in the manufacturing industries. 
This field for the rank and file of rock 
products is little explored, but holds out 
an attractive if not a large field of con- 
sumption for the future. 

The Exposition this year, it is an- 
nounced, will be more pretentious than 
ever; in fact, it will be the largest dis- 
tinctly industrial Exposition ever held, 
and will surpass its own predecessors by 
one-third. 

There are now engaged for the com- 
ing Exposition 358 exhibitors which is 
more than in the last Exposition in Chi- 
cago. The growth of this Exposition is 
remarkable and in a way indicates the 
growth and development of the chemical 
industries in America. In 1915 the first 
Exposition was composed of 83 exhibit- 
ors, the second increased to 188, the third 
to 288, the fourth to 334, and the fifth in 
which the available space was much re- 
stricted and exhibitors were held to a 
minimum to admit 351 exhibitors, the 
present number of 358 the managers tell 
us cannot be much increased in number 
because of the limited amount of space 
remaining. Another floor had been add- 
ed, giving four floors of the Grand Cen- 
tral, each of which covers a whole square 
city block so that exhibitors could secure 
increased space and not suffer the cramp- 
ing felt in the last Exposition. 


Growing Interest 

Quite as remarkable as the growth of 
the Exposition itself is the increased at- 
tendance and interest that is shown in 
the exhibits. To the first Exposition 
there came 63,000 visitors, to the second 
there came 80,000, and this has steadily 
increased till at the last there was in ex- 
cess of 111,000. One who has watched 
the development of the Exposition and 
the interest of the visitors can testify 
to the great improvement in character 
of representatives the manufacturers 
have in attendance with their exhibits 
and the whole-souled way in which they 
give valuable information and discuss the 
details of the nature of the many mater- 
ials on exhibition. 


Industries 


This year the Exposition will have 
three special sections, one, the Electric 
Furnace Section, another the Fuel Econ- 
omy Section, and the third a Materials 
Handling Section, the two latter are new 
sections: the first will as its name im- 
plies be one of electric furnace exhibits; 
the Fuel Economy Section will consist 
of exhibits of machinery and apparatus, 
furnaces, producers, stokers and all de- 
vices for the economic utilization or 
more efficient combustion of fuel. The 
possible exhaustion of our fuel reserves 
in the not far distant future and the 
present high cost of fuel makes this sec- 
tion one of much interest to all indus- 
trial plants. The Materials Handling 
Section will be a series of exhibits of 
machinery and equipment for the hand- 
ling of material such as: conveying, 
transporting, elevating, included in this 
will be weighing, measuring and power 
transmission equipment. So important 
have these mechanical features become 
for all industrial plants due to the short- 
age of high-wage for man-power that 
an unusual interest is expected in this 
new Section. 

The program for the Exposition will 
have sessions on subjects, the phases 
of which will be developed in the ex- 
hibits of these latter two sections. There 
will be sessions on chemical engineering 
for which an elaborate program is 
planned. Motion pictures which will 
have a keen interest for technical men 
will form part of the program, and there 
will be popular public addresses as well. 

The committee for the Exposition con- 
sists of: Charles H. Herty, Chairman 
Editor “Journal of Industrial & Engin- 
eering Chemistry; Raymond F. Bacon, 
Director, Mellon Institute; L. H. Baeke- 
land, Member, Naval Consulting Board; 
Henry B. Faber, Consulting Chemist; 
Ellwood Hendrick, Pres. The Chemist’s 
Club; Bernhard C. Hesse, Chemist, Gen- 
eral Chemical Co.; W. S. Landis, Pres. 
American Electrochemical Society; A. 
D. Little, Pres. Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 
Wm. H. Nichols, Chairman Board, Gen- 
eral Chemical Co.; W. A. Noyes, Pres. 
American Chemical Society; H. C. Par- 
melee, Elitor, “Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering; Fred W. Payne, Co-Man- 
ager Exposition; R. P. Perry, Vice- 
President, The Barrett Co.; Charles F. 
Roth, Co-Manager Exposition; T. B. 
Wagner, Vice-President, U. S. Food 
Products Corp.; David Wesson, Pres., 
American Institute Chemical Engineers; 
M. C. Whitaker, Pres., U. S. Industrial 
Chemical Co., and the managers are 
Charles F. Roth and Fred W. Payne. 
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Other Compounding Ingredients 
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Non-Technical Explanation of Rubber “‘Fillers’’ and Their Functions* 


OMMERCIAL RUBBER, known to 
the layman best as it is used in mak- 
ing tires for automobiles and heels for 
men’s shoes; tubing, hose, packing, belt- 
ing, sheeting, etc., for industry, is not of 
course, all pure rubber. It is gathered, 
as sap much after the fashion of maple 
syrup, from rubber trees in the tropics. 
The rubber is coagulated out of this sap, 
by heat or chemicals and shipped to the 
rubber factories. Then it is cleaned and 
alloyed, as it might be termed, with some 
chemical compound or compounds. 
These compounds are usually called 
compounding ingredients and they per- 
form in general four functions. The first 
of these is the vulcanization or fixing of 
the rubber. The second is to aid in or 
accelerate vulcanization. Without vul- 
canization, rubber would always be plas- 
tic and sticky. It would not retain its 
shape and it would harden with age and 
cold. The third function is to give to 
the rubber the physical properties re- 
quired in the service, to which the article 
is to be subjected. Pure rubber even if 
vulcanization is too soft, does not resist 
abrasion, is not strong enough in ten- 
sion nor stiff enough for some purposes, 
for shoe heels for instance, and would 
not last long enough under certain con- 
ditions. In other words pure rubber 
does not have the physical properties 
required and they can be obtained by 
compounding only. The fourth func- 
tion of the compounding ingredients is 
to give any required color. 


Purpose of Compounding Ingredients 


The value of a compounding ingred- 
ient depends entirely upon the degree 
in which it fulfills any or all of these 
functions. It is a mistaken idea, held so 
often, that fillers are put into rubber to 
cheapen it. That may have been true at 
one time but now, with the rubber grow- 
ing plantations highly organized and the 
cost of rubber reduced by the applica- 
tion of modern ideas and when the 
ideals of the industry have been so 
changed as to produce the best rather 
than the cheapest, it is far from true, in 
the majority of cases. Often in fact, the 
fillers cost more per pound than does 
pure rubber. 

Compounding ingredients are divided 
into four classes, depending upon which 


*Furnished by request by the Goodyear News 
— Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Yhio. 





of the four functions they perform. As 
far as commercial rubber manufacture 
goes the first class is limited to one sub- 
stance, sulphur. It is the generally ac- 
cepted agent of vulcanization and until 
its effect in setting and making perman- 
ent the elastic qualities of rubber were 
discovered by Charles Goodyear, the 
use of rubber was very limited and of 
doubtful value. Those of the second 
class are called accelerators, because they 
aid in and hasten the process of vulcan- 
ization. They are in general, the oxides 
or hydroxides or basic salts of the 
metals. There are also a lot of organic 
substances used for this purpose, but we 
are not concerned with these. The third 
class are pure fullers; that is they have 
little or no effect on the curing of the 
rubber. It is their physical properties 
in a mechanical mixture, like the sand in 
cement, that they give to the rubber 
compound. The third class are the pig- 
ments. 


Essential Characteristics 


There are several characteristics, 
which are absolutely essential in any 
compounding ingredient, no matter 
whether an accelerator, a plain filler or a 
pigment. Foremost in importance to 
the rubber manufacture is fineness of 
division. With the exactness of present 
day manufacture, no mechanically ground 
chemical is of very much value in this 
use. It must be the product of gas re- 
action or precipitation methods. of 
manufacture to find favor in a rubber 
man’s eyes. In other words it must be 
finer than any mechanically ground sub- 
stance can be. Uniformity of color, tex- 
ture and among the accelerators particu- 
larly, purity is of extreme importance. 

Some of the more common compound- 
ing ingredients may be mentioned sepa- 
rately, commencing with the plain fillers 
because they are used in the largest 
quantities. 


Fillers 

GAS BLACK—Gas black is one of the 
best fillers and is practically the standard 
for black rubber. It is made by burning 
natural gas with insufficient supply of 
air. It gives to the rubber compound 
strong, abrasive resisting qualities, high 
tensile strength and better snap or resil- 
iency than any other compound. 

ZINC OXIDE—Zinc oxide, which is 
made by burning the fumes of metallic 


zinc in air, gives very much the same 
properties to a white or light colored 
compound, and is easily the second 


choice among inert fillers. 

BARYTES—Barytes is used to some 
extent in heavy cheaper rubbers. [t does 
not add to the strength as do gas black 
and zinc oxide, but it adds to the weight. 
Barium sulphate from the precipitation 
process of manufacture is very much 
better than the natural rock ground, but 
at best it is not to be compared with 
zine oxide or gas black. 

There is a long list of other fillers 
which are used to more or less extent, 
in the industry. Among these some of 
the more common are: Calcium carbon- 
ate (limestone), calcium sulphate (gyp- 
sum), lithophone, magnesium carbon- 
ate, china clay, talc, and others. 


INORGANIC ACCELERATORS — 
Among the accelerators, substances 
which affect the time of cure of rubber, 
a few examples are typical. These sub- 
stances are used in such very small 
quantities, sometimes not more than one 
percent, that extreme uniformity and 
purity become factors of tremendous im- 
portance. 


LITHARGE—Litharge or lead oxide 
is one of the most powerful of the ac- 
celerators and the use of from 5% to 
10% will sometimes reduce the time of 
cure to one-fifth its time without the 
accelerator. Litharge makes black rub- 
ber compounds due to the formation of 
lead sulfide and so cannot be used in 
light colored rubbers. Small traces of 
litharge in other white rubber fillers 
often cause their rejection. 


LIME—Lime as used in the rubber 
industry means calcium hydrate. It has 
a strong accelerating action during vul- 
canization, but the amount used is small 
as in the case of other accelerators. It 
is used in light colored and largely with 
reclaimed rubber. 

MAGNESIUM OXIDE—The best 
form of magnesium oxide is made by 
calcining chemically precipitated mag- 
nesium carbonate, from which all im- 
purities have already been eliminated by 
precipitation. Efforts to use a dolomite 
product have not been successful due to 
lime impurities. Magnesium oxide is @ 
strong accelerator and is used in white 
and light colored rubbers. 

INORGANIC PIGMENTS — The 
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third class of chemicals used is for col- 
oring purposes only. Lamp black being 
less jet black is preferred to gas black 
for greys. - Ultramarine blue holds its 
color well and is used extensively. Yel- 
lows are obtained from zine or lead 
chromates due to their stability during 
vulcanization and permanency. Greens 
are obtained by combining the yellow 
and blue elements. For red rubber, iron 
oxides and antimony sulphide are most 
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frequently used. The use of pigments 
primarily to obtain color is not very ex- 
tensive as it is generally agreed that other 
qualities such as strength and elasticity 
so completely out-weigh that of color, 
that the color is allowed to come as it 
may, and every effort is made to obtain 
the physical qualities best suited to the 
particular article being manufactured. In 
some cases, however, a special color is 
desirable. As in the case of pure fillers 
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and accelerators it is most essential that 
the ingredients be finely divided. 


Qualifications 


A rubber manufacturer considers new 
materials in the following order as to 
their availability for fillers. (1) Uni- 
formity; (2) Fineness of division; (3) 
Purity; (4) Compounding tests; (5) 
Source and continuity of supply; (6) 
Price. 











Concrete-Stave Bins 


HE PARTICULAR BINS illustrated 
T herewith were built by a coal dealer 
to store coal. But it is obvious that this 
kind of construction would be peculiarly 
well suited to the storage of sand, gravel 
The concrete staves 
are easily manufactured on the job, the 


and crushed stone. 


only items necessary besides the aggre- 
gates are the cement and the steel rods. 

Steel bins of similar design and ca- 
pacity have been used with success by 
both sand and gravel and crushed stone 
producers. The concrete-stone bins have 
the additional advantage of not being 
watertight, unless specially constructed 
so, and thus allow the sand to dry out, 
in which condition it will of course flow 
much more readily. Moreover, it is in 
the interest of mineral aggegate produc- 
ers to exploit this new use for concrete. 

Each bin is 20 ft. in diameter and 13 
staves, or 30 ft. 4 in. high. Sufficient 
reinforcement is provided by 9/16-in. 


| settee insane niet 
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Concrete-stave bins suitable for sand, gravel or stone 


rods encircling the pocket and placed 
9% in. apart. The staves for the pockets 
were manufactured in the plant of the 








View of bins showing traveler method of filling them 


Heim Cement Products Co. of North 
Liberty, Ind., which also had charge of 
the erection. 
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All Aboard for Lime Convention! 


Next Annual Meeting of the National Lime Association Promises to be a 
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History Maker 


OTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK CITY, June 17 and 

18. Every lime manufacturer in the United States 

and Canada should be there. The growing demand for 

lime, the car shortage, the freight rate increases, fuel 

problems and a host of other matters of vital impor- 
tance to the lime industry will be taken up. 

Some fifteen years ago at one of the early meetings 
of the Association in Chicago a prominent steel man 
remarked that if steel men did not know any more 
about steel and its manufacture and properties than 
lime men, apparently knew about lime, then the steel 
industry would still be an infant industry. Fortunately 
fifteen years have shown some slight improvement, but 
the lime industry is still an infant, not in years but in 
capacity for helping itself. 

The National Lime Association is leading the way to 
light. It is working out the ways and means of accom- 
plishing a monumental task. That task is unearthing 
the whole truth about lime and its uses and at the same 
time promoting its use, where its use is already estab- 
lished. It is a problem of scientific study, investiga- 
tion and research—and commercialism—in one, and the 
leaders of the lime industry believe they have solved it 
in the present organization of the National Association. 

Certainly great progress has been made in the last 
few months. The character of the literature put forth 
has been made simple, scientific, dignified and convinc- 
ing. With persistent and well-grounded efforts lime 
has achieved some remarkable triumphs in the last 
year, both in construction and in agriculture. After 
many and various attempts to dislodge its use, the 
place of hydrated lime in concrete is assured beyond 
all effects-of future controversy. Many delusions re- 
garding its use in agriculture are being dispelled. 

Today the lime industry stands at the threshold of 
its greatest opportunity. Great new demands may be 
created if sufficient “pep” is put into the effort already 
started by the Association. The program printed below 
ought to help lime manufacturers to get acquainted with 
their product ; but somebody must go a whole lot further 
and find out the properties of lime when used with other 
materials. In that field the researches of the chemical 
bureau of the Association prove there is an immense 
future. The following is the tentative program of Act- 
ing Secretary E. O. Fippin: 

Thursday, June 17 

A. M. 
10 :00—Assembly and roll-call of companies. 

All representatives of each company stand. 

Comments on Association work and suggestions for later considera- 

tion of convention. 

10 :20—Minutes of meetings of June, August, and October, 1919. 
10:30—Address by President Warner: 

Review of Association year and Association’s ideals and aims. 
10:45—Responses. Other angles of vision: 


The Middle West—Colonel Cobb. 
Northeast—G. B. Wood. 





West—Mr. McMillin or Mr. Cadman. 

South—Mr. Carson and Mr. Dittlinger. 
11:15—Report of standing committees: 
11:30—Appointment of convention committees: 
11:45—Statistics of the lime industry: 

(A) What they now show—Miss Munsell, 10 minutes. 


(B) What the Industry Needs—B. L. McNulty and Henry M 
Camp, 10 minutes. : 
(C) What we can get—Mr. Loughlin, U. S. Geological Survey, 


10 minutes. 
Discussion, 10 minutes. 
12:30—Informal luncheon—all together. 


P. M. 

2:00—Demonstration on the New Electrolitic Lime Treatment of Sewage, 
F, N. Moersh, chemical engineer, Direct Oxidation Process Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Discussion by Messrs. Shertzer, McNulty, McLanahan, Russell, 
Baker, Gager. 
2:40—Paper on Investigation of the Uses of Lime in Construction, Needs, 
Problems, and Methods, W. E. Emley, U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Discussion by Messrs. Owen, McCallie, Mathews, Carson, Wood, 
Demorest, Durnell, Black, 
3:20—Some Aspects of Lime in Agriculture, J. A. Slipher. 
Discussion by Messrs. Carson, McIntire, Durnell, Nicholson, 
Cheney. 
4:00—Association Publications—Their Type, General Distribution, and 
Use by Member Companies. 
General discussion by Messrs. Daboll, Boland, Urschel, Wood, 
Camp, Stewart, Carson, Eikel 
Friday, June 18 
9:30—Secretary’s report: Board meetings of year, central office opera- 
tion, financial statements, comments, and discussion. 
10:00—Treasurer’s report and report of auditing committee. 
10:10—District reports on selection of directors for ensuing year 
10:30—Review of departmental activities and projection of plans for ensu- 
ing year: 
11:30—The Regional Bureau as a means of effective Association work. 
Discussion : 
General discussion by Messrs. Mathews, Owen, Carson,. Curtis, McNulty. 
12 :30—Informal luncheon. 
P.M. 
1:45—Photo of convention. 
2:00—Action on amendments. 
2:15—Report of committee on advisory committee organizations. 
2 :25—Discussion. 
2:40—Budgets by group minimums: 
3:45—Determination of annual dues for 1920-21. 
4:00—Election of officers. 
4:30—New business. 








There probably never was a better opportunity than 
the present for sand-lime brick. Rapidly mounting 
labor and fuel costs have increased the 
Sand-Brick differential in favor of the sand-lime 
Brick brick and this differential will become 
more favorable with still further in- 

creases in the price of coal. 

The sand-lime brick industry, like every new develop- 
ment, went through a period of stock-jobbing promotion 
which did the industry untold harm. Nevertheless, 
sand-lime brick has emerged from the ordeal as a 
meritorious building material and one that has found 
favor wherever a good product has had fair trial. 

It offers a splendid and growing field for the con- 
sumption of high calcium lime and should have the 
active support of the lime industry. It is true there 
have been many failures in the sand-lime brick game, 
but that was before so much was known of the tech- 
nology of the industry as now. Those plants which 
persisted in turning out a good product have established 
a good reputation for the sand-lime brick wherever it 
has been used extensively, and no sand-lime brick plant 
in operation today is suffering for lack of orders. 
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Latest in Car Dumpers 


HETHER THE QUARRY indus- 

tries follow the Minnesota and 
Michigan iron range experience and keep 
on using heavier and heavier equipment, 
until they get something like the car 
dumper illustrated below, is a matter 
that will have to be settled by time. 
There is, of course, a very noticeable 
movement toward the use of larger and 
heavier equipment in quarries and gravel 
pits—larger and stronger shovels, larger 
cars and larger crushers. 








Car dumper for two 50-ton cars 
Pumping two 50-ton cars at a lick 


According to L. J. Hewes, Chicago 
manager of the Traylor Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., which has produced 
a successful 60-in. gyratory crusher, there 
is a strong probability of an 80-in. 
crusher in the near future. With an 
80-in. crusher the average quarry-car 
load would not be a spoonful. 

Will the solution be the use of stand- 
ard railway equipment and car dumpers 
of the type shown? These car dumpers, 
made by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are now used to 
dump two standard 50-ton cars in one 
operation. 


The Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., 
Des Moines, Ia., uses a single 50-ton car 
dumper of a similar type. This opera- 
tion was described in Rock Propucts, 
December 20, 1919. 


New Drill Steel Sharpener 


NEW compressed-air operated drill 

steel sharpener machine known as 
the I-R No. 50 Sharpener, has been de- 
veloped by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York. This machine 
embodies a number of new and distinc- 
tive features. 

This sharpener was designed primar- 
ily to rapidly and exactly sharpen and 
shank drill steel, such as cruciform steel 
up to 2 in. in diameter or round, hex- 
agon, octagon, quarter-octagon, auger or 
spiral steel up to 1%-in. in diameter. 

The single lever, which controls all of 
the operations of the machine, is fitted 
with a safety locking device. This pre- 
vents accidents due to the impossibility 
of operating the machine unless the lock 
is released—an excellent improvement. 
The throttle valve is of the balanced 
spool type, operating easily and quickly. 


Portable Air Compressor 
HE NEWEST gasoline-engine driven 
portable air compressor to appear on 
the market is made by the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Chicago, IIl. 
The air end of this portable air-power 
unit consists of a two-cylinder single- 








Compressed-air operated drill sharpener 


acting air having 8-in. 
diameter by 6-in. stroke water-cooled 


compressor 


cylinders and plate valves. These valves 
have been designed for an operating 
speed of 400 revolutions per minute, and 
at this speed the capacity is 140 cu. ft. 
per minute. 
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New portable air compressor of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


1N THE ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
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Quarry Accidents 


HE COMPILATION of quarry acci- 

dents in the United States for the 
year 1918 has just been issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 
Copies of this little bulletin are prob- 
ably sent out annually to all known 
quarry operators. 

Statistics are certainly dry reading and 
perhaps too many of these bulletins fail 
to receive the examination their impor- 
tance entitles them to. While these sta- 
tistics are the most complete obtainable, 
they are admittedly lacking in desirable 
completeness because of the lack of in- 
terest on the part of many quarrymen in 
making returns. 


Many quarrymen fail to see that these 
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statistics are gathered in their interest 
and that they are made use of by work- 
men’s compensation insurance compan- 
ies and commissions to fix the rates em- 
ployers of quarry labor must pay. Hence 
it behooves each and every quarry oper- 
ator to have the statistics complete and 
reliable, for otherwise wrong deductions 
are probable, and you can bet your hat 
that any such deductions are favorable to 
the insurance company rather than to 
the quarry man. 
Comparative Hazards 

The statistics of fatal accidents in 
quarries, metal mines and coal mines for 
the years 1911 and 1918, inclusive, show 
that quarrying is considerably less haz- 
ardous than any other kind of mining 


operation. The average number of men 


TaBLE 24.—Quarries, metal mines, and coal mines: Principal causes of fatalities‘ 
showing percentage due to each cause, by years, 1911 to 1918. 





Cause of death. 
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a | 








killed per year per 1,000 employed in the 
coal mining industry was 3.38 for the 
eight years noted; in the metal mining 
industry it was 3.78. During the same 
period the average number of men 
killed in the quarry industry per 1,000 
employed was 1.77. In other words the 
mining industry is, apparently, twice as 
hazardous as quarrying. 

It is well known that accident preven- 
tion work has made great headway in 
the mining industry and that mavy 
mines are now considered as safe places 
to work in as it is physically possible to 
make them. Therefore it is educational 
to compare the causes of fatal accidents 
in mines with those of quarries, to see 
in what ways the work already accom- 
plished in the prevention of mine acci- 
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You Cannot Buy It 


OU CANNOT BUY the acci- 

dent prevention service of the 
National Safety Council. As a 
member you automatically acquire 
all of the Council’s thoroughly or- 
ganized weekly service. And its 
accumulation of data, and statistics 
—its magnificent experience is 
yours to use at will—in facilitating 
the safety effort of your plant. 

The National Safety Council was 
organized as a co-operative associa- 
tion with the sole object of 
assisting the member plants to pre- 
vent accidents. The National Safety 
Council today—while greatly in- 
creased in size is still operating as 
a purely co-operative, non-profit 
making association with the same 
objective—accident prevention—as 
its goal. 

It has forced recognition through 
its achievements which stand as 
mile-posts in the history of accident 
prevention. 

What its service has helped others 
to accomplish, it can help you to 
accomplish. Write the business 
division for details today. 

NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL 
Co-operative Non-commercial 
168 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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dents may be applied to create a still 
wider divergence between the percent- 
age of accidents in each case. In other 
words, if the quarry industry of today 
with so little attention paid to scientific 
accident prevention is twice as safe an 
employment as mining with all its highly 
developed safeguards and methods, what 
can be done in the quarry industry to 
make it three or four times as safe as 
mining ¢ 

A study of the accompanying table 
may help. Eliminating falls of overbur- 
den, etc., which are hardly comparable 
in the two industries we find in the 
next column that fatal accidents from 
explosives up to the year 1918 have been 
far more common in quarrying than in 
mining. The improving record of the 
quarry industry since 1913 is clear proof 
of the results accomplished from a bet- 
ter knowledge of this branch of stone 
quarry operation and the progress made 
to avoid blasting accidents. Neverthe- 
less much remains to be done. 

The next column shows that nearly a 
fourth of all fatalities occur in haulage 
and handling of the rock—most of them 
probably in the operation of industrial 
railways.’ In this respect the quarry 
industry, where all work is done in the 
open, ranks as hazardous as the coal- 
mining industry with its underground 
railway systems and hauling of men and 
materials up and down shafts. Obviously 
there is a big field for improvement in 
the quarry industry here. 

In the next two columns—falls of per- 
sons and electricity—the quarry industry 
is no worse than nearly every other, but 
in the next column—machinery—it will 
be seen at once that the quarry industry 
is far behind the times in proper meth- 
ods of safety work. It is absolutely in- 
excusable that the fatal accidents due to 
machinery in quarry and crushing plants 
should be three to five times as many 
as in the mining industry. The per- 
fectly obvious conclusion is that the 
attention mine operators have given this 
detail has reduced their accidents from 
that cause to a minimum, while quarry 
operators continue to permit dangerous 
conditions to exist. In nearly every 
state mining operations are state inspect- 
ed and every possible machinery guard 
is insisted upon. Since-the two opera- 
tions are very similar it can be seen 
what proper precautions can do to reduce 
the death rate. 


Canadian Quarries Active 


H°*: F. C. BIGGS, Minister of Public 

Works of the Province of Ontario, 
has announced that 1824 miles of provin- 
cial roads will be started this year. In- 
vestigation of the quarry resources of 
the province shows that stone is avail- 
able without any long hauls which con- 


‘tribute so much to the increased cost of 


Rock Products 


the highways. The stone problem is 
therefore solved to a large extent. The 
following table shows the location of the 
quarries and their capacities. A second 
table shows the increased capacities pro- 
vided for recently by several plants. The 
Standard Crushed Stone Co., the Em- 
pire Limestone Co., John Maloney, and 
Christie-Henderson & Co., have been 
idle for three years but are preparing to 
operate at full capacity. The Canada 
Crushed Stone Co., Dundas, and the 
Queenston Quarry Co. St. David’s, 
have installed storage systems. Twenty- 
one plants along the line of the roads 
to be built have a combined output of 
12,000 tons per day. These are the 
Prescott Quarries, Prescott................ 
Under construction 
Tons 
Ontario Rock Co., Co., Havelock...... ...... 
Quinlan & Robertson, Crookson........ 300 
Britnell & Co., Ltd., Burnt River...... 400 
Point Anne Quarries, Point Anne....2000 
Crushed Stone, Ltd., Kirkfield....... 1000 
National Potash Co., Gravenhurst... 500 
Washago Quarry Co., Washago........ 300 





Ontario Stone Corp., Uhthoff............ 400 
Oliver Rogers Stone Co., Owen 
LT Se ee ke 400 
Thames Quarry Co. Ltd, St. 
TOS ea ccc Bain ree 500 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Dun- 
| |, SEE Oe Bot: Senne yoann reno ees 3000 
Hagersville Crushed Stone Co., 
Do) | ee ea ane ee 500 
Hagersville Contracting Co., Hag- 
Ce. | a Ee ae eee eee ee 500 
Wentworth Quarry Co., Ltd., Vine- 
NOI ccicigsicccasta Je oot otek eet 500 


Empire Limestone Co., Sherkston.... 800 


Standard Crushed Stone Co., Wind- 
Pil el Lt | Aa ene S ee neec een Semester 400 


Queenston Quarry Co., St. David’s 300 
Standard Crushed Stone Co., St. 


1) jee Rea ee eae a oor 300 
John Maloney, Puslinch........................ 300 
Christie Henderson Co., Puslinch...... 200 


Improvements are being made at vari- 
ous plants as follows: 

Ontario Rock Co., Havelock—Increas- 
ing capacity. 

Crookston Quarries, Ltd., Crookston— 
Building large modern plant. 

Queenston Quarry Co., St. David’s— 
Built 10,000 tons storage. 

Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Dundas 
—Built 60,000 tons storage. 

Wentworth Quarry Co., Vinemount— 
Increasing capacity. 

Oliver-Rogers Stone Co., Owen Sound 
—lIncreased plant. 

Hagersville Crushed Stone Co., Hag- 
ersville—New additional crusher and 
other improvements. 

Hagersville Contracting Co., Hagers- 
ville—New shovel and other additions. 

Thames Quarry Co., St. Mary’s—New 
steam shovel and increased to 1,000 tons. 

Ontario Stone Corp., Uhthoff—Dou- 
bled capacity. 

Point Anne Quarries, Point Anne— 
Increase 650 to 2,000 tons. 

Crushed Stone, Ltd., Kirkfield—In- 
crease from 500 to 1,000 tons. 

Britnell & Co., Burnt River—Increase 
from 150 to 300 tons. 





Rates on Cement 

HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

COMMISSION has dismissed Case 
No. 10620, Riverside Portland Cement 
Co. vs. Riverside, Rialto & Pacific et al., 
opinion No. 6133, 57 I. C. C. 291-3, hold- 
ing that rates on cement from Crestmore, 
Cal., to Miami and other destinations in 
Arizona had not been shown to be un- 
reasonable and the complainant had not 
shown that it was damaged by the undue 
prejudice said to have existed prior to 
October 25, 1916, on which day the car- 
riers brought the rates from Crestmore 
to the basis of rates from Colton, Cal., 
to the same destinations. The Santa Fe, 
in 1915, put Crestmore and Colton on a 
parity, but the Southern Pacific did not 
meet the competition of the Santa Fe 
until about a year later. 


Los Angeles Would Guard 
Against Monopoly 

HE LOS ANGELES CITY COUN- 

CIL has refused the requests of sev- 
eral sand and gravel companies for ex- 
clusive rights to haul sand and gravel 
from the Los Angeles River on the 
ground that it would be creating a 
monopoly that would not operate to the 
interests of the city. 

It has been the custom of the Board of 
Public Works to sell-sand and gravel 
from the river bed to contractors and 
private citizens who desired to build at 
ten cents per cubic yard. Recently offers 
were made by several gravel companies 
for the exclusive right to haul sand and 
gravel from the river bed, including an 
offer of 30 cents per yard made by the 
Los Angeles Rock and Gravel Co. These 
offers were referred to the city attorney 
and were very positively declined. 

Charles H. Treat, of the Board of 
Public Works, declared “that the mu- 
nicipally-owned river bed was for the 
use of all and to grant an exclusive right 
to any company or individual to haul 
sand or to erect bunkers would create 
a monopoly and have a tendency to in- 
crease the cost of building materials. 
Even though the city might receive 
more revenue through a private monop- 
oly, it would be to the detriment of pub- 
lic interests and deprive the City of Los 
Angeles of one of the most vital re- 
sources in the upbuilding of the city.” 


Southard Leaves U. S. Gypsum 
Company for Oil Business 
EORGE L. SOUTHARD, well 


known to the gypsum plaster trade, 
has resigned his position with the U. S. 
Gypsum Co. at Chicago to go into the 
oil business at Oil City, Penn. Mr. 
Southard is a son of the founder of the 
Southard Gypsum Company at Southard, 
Okla., which was purchased by the U. S. 
Gypsum Co. 
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Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plan ippi i CaCos, 41.74% MgCos— 70% thre a 
g Pp » at p g plant or nearest shipping point 200-mesh, 95% thra 40-mesh? bugs Lin 
$5.00; bulk a 3.2 rs 
S Chaumont, N. Y.—Analysis: CaCo, ” 1 
Crushed Limestone 92 to 98%; MgCos, 1.$1% —(Thin Ma: 
City or shipping point Screenings, G 100 mesh) ; ‘sacks, 4.00; bulk....... 2.50 ( 
i ¥% inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 1%inch 2%inch 3 inch 047 City, Pa. —Analysis CaCo, Mer 
EASTERN: down and less andless andless and less and larger pow 75% ; Rr 1.20% —(70% thru 9: 
NANG, Wa iicccscccncatciinsecicdaunnsccse 1.40 per net ton, all sizes Crs mesh) ww? Ib. ppr., 4.60; bulk. 3.25 P} 
Burlington, Vt... ne ree 2.50 2.00 NE ia irove, Md. — (30% thru 50 mesh) Ma: 
Coldwater, N. Y. .... ine 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.65 1.65 2.00@2.258 paper bags, 6.75; bulk....... 5.00 N 
Grove, Md 1.45 2.50 2.49 2.00 1.60 Hillsville, Pa. —Analysis, CaCos, 06% ( 
North Leroy ‘and Akron, N. Y. 1.00 1.00 00 1.00 1.00 1.6011 (70% thru 100 mesh); sacks, 4.50; ( 
Utica, N 1.00 Ai other sizes 1.50 Due -nn.ssc-ncsecseonsesnessussnsssnessnesoncenncennecssnseses 2.75 ( 
CENTRAL: Jamesville, N. Y.—68% thru 100 mesh; P 
aon, .80 1.50 - “a ahuancaussoqetsies: osesausvinnesence Sacks, 3.75; b baie a — 2.25 Ma: 
Alton, bs ance ; 2.00 1.75 1 1.7 1.75 - Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis, "90% car- ; Mo 
ones ee at eS 8 - wai -50 per a” ,all ~~, a a bonates (50% thru 100 mesh, 90% 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2.00 2.00 2.00 Walt 50 mesh); sacks, 3.50; bulk.. 1.75 2 
Cleveland, Ohio 2.40 2.20 2.20 alford, Pa— (70% thru 100 mesh; Oc: 
. .............. ise 1.50° 150° Re 85% thru 50; 50% thru 50; 100% ( 
Dundas, Ont... 75 1.50 1.50 1.35 1.25 120. thru 4)5 sacked, 4.25; bulk... 2.78 Ty: 
Séon and Knowles, Wis............. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 eee “— Br gree Rag sinalysis d 
“ff . ee 1.00@1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.28 .00@1.25 1. a25 1: ; ombined carbonate, 95 ‘— thru Wi 
i: Ween, tad ie @ @ 1.00@1-25 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 = 200 mesh; 66% thru 100; 100% thru ‘ 
Greencastle, Ind. ccsscssssecccccssseee 1.25 128 110 1.10 1.10 1.10 40. Bulk 2.85 c 
Hull, Canada ......... eas 2.50 2.30 2.50 2.10 2.00 1.75 Williamsport, Pa.— Analysis, CaCos, @ 
TS SS Ss ee 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 BO Siccunacae 88-90%: MgCos, 3-4%—(50% thru Col 
Kokomo, Ind. ......... a enc 1.15 1,25 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.10 SO mesh) 3 BUD. sensnnenn 4.00 
a 2s 2 ef 2 ££ 2 2 
“ . 29 20 29 2 .29 5 ° . 
Lima, Ohio 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Alden, Ia.—Analysis, CaCos, 99.16%; Ka 
Mansfeld, Ohio 1.70 2:20 2:00 1.90 1.70 1.70 bulk ; 80 : 
Mayville, Wis. . 1.00 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.20 1.190 Alton, Ill—Analysis: CaCos, 96%; Te 
Montrose, Ia. ..... 1.25 1.65 1.75 1.65 1.65 mani MgCozg, 0.75%—S0% thru 4 mesh... 2.50 ( 
eae 1.40 per ton, all sizes Bedford, Ind.—(90% thru 10 mesh) r 
River Rouge, Mich. ws 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.25 Analysis, CaCos, 98.5%; MgCos, t 
LLY Cie 1.00 1.50 1.30 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.5% 1.75 
St. Louis, Mo. .60 1.60 Sain) yn eter Ace ree ae ene Belleville, Gate Anes Boe 90.9% ; 
Toledo, Ohio, f. 0. b. cars 1.60 2.10 1.90 1.80 1.60 1.60 MgCos, 1.15% (45 to 50% thru 160 
Toronto, Canada 1.55 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 2.00 mesh; 61 to 70% thru 50 mesh); 
Winnipeg, f.o.b 2.50* 1.85* 2.85° 2.50° Chie ulk ame “ 2.50 
SOUTHERN: These prices include 90c freight icago, I1l.—Analysis a 53.63% ; pe 
Brooksville, Fla. 1.50 3.00 a MgCos, 37.51% —90% thru 50 mesh 1.00 : 
Cartersville, Ga. 375 275 375 09% 378 Columbia, Ill, near Fast St. Louis 
Chickamauga, Tenn... 1"36 1.75 178 1.75 1.75 7 oo 1.25@1.80 Be 
El Paso, Tex 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Ellettsville, Ind.—Analysis, Carbonate, on ‘ 
Fort Springs, W. Vavecccccs-- 1.25 1.45 1.85 1.75 1.50 1.40 ° : Pr 
Mascot, Tenn. 1.50 1.50@1.75  1.50@1.75 1.S0@1.75 ceoccsccssonsene Elmhurst, Ill. — (Analysis, (CaCos, Ce 
Memphis Jct., Ky.....................- 1100135, all i ” phat MgCos, 20.69%) 50% thru A ( 
New Braunfels, Tex. ................. 60 1.75 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 0 mesh 1.2 ( 
WESTERN: Greencastle, Ind.—(Analysis, CaCos, Gr 
98%) 50% thru SO Mesh...e.ccvveccoseeseeenn 1.75 Gu 
p<) ae 50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 Howenstein, O.—100% thru 10 mesh; H: 
Blue Springs and Wy 20 1.85 1.85  1.75@1.80 1.65@1.70 1.60 59% thru 50; 39% thru 100............-.- 2.75@3.00 KI 
ee Soe, Be. neeeeentoncasactesaeice -60 2.00 7 aT Kansas City—(50% thru 50 mesh)...... 2.00 ; 
Terminous, Calif 100 : Oe ce ee Lannon, Wis.—(90%_ thru 50 mesh) ( 
. ; : SSRN Analysis, 54%, CaCos; 44%, MgCos 2.00 M 
Marblehead, O.— (Analysis: CaCosg, | 
Crushed Trap Rock 95.33%) 100% thru 100 mesh, sacks, M. 
Screenings, : 4.75; bulk 2.75 M 
; one P ¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch McCook, Ill. —Analysis, CaCosg, 54.10% ; M 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger MgCos, 45.04% —100% thru %-in. M 
Bernardsville, N. Ju......ccc.s-sesecese 2.00 2.20 2.00 1.80 USD ckccctacees sieve; 78.12% thru No. 10; 53.29% N 
Branford, Conn. .80 1.75 1.65 1.45 EC EERERS thru No. 20; 38.14% thru No. 30; M 
Birdsboro, Pa. . ‘ 1.40 1.90 1.80 1.60 1.40 1.40 34.86% thru No. 50; 22% thru 100 1.50 0: 
Bound Brook, 2.00@2.10 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.10 1.80@1.90 TAGE SO ccccconcces Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 94% ; 
Dresser Jct., Wis.. 75 2.50 2.45 2.00 2.00 MgCos, 3%—(100% thru 4 mesh).... 1.50 01 
Duluth, Minn. 1,00 25 2.00 + 50 Oe" See nea Montrose, Ia.—(90% thru 100 mesh).. 1.25 Re 
Summit, N. J.. 2.10@2.20 2.35@2.50 2.10@2.20 tte VISOUGO  ccccessaiaie Piqua, U.—Analysis: CaCo,, 82.8%; : 
Glen Mills, Pa. ......... ; 1.00 1.35 1.70 1.35 1.35|| MgCos, 8.2%; neutralizing power in St 
Millington and Paters 7. 1.80 2.20 2.00 180 SGD) sccicccaccnicccss terms of calcium carbonate, 95.3 %— S: 
New Britain, Middlefield, Rocky 50% thru 100 mesh; bulk.................... saan 4 T 
Hill, Meriden, Conn................. .60@1.00 1.60@1.80 1.60@1.80 1.40@1.50 1.20@1.30 ROCIO‘, TU, sccscssseisanasrersesare -_ 
Westfield, RRO ckctoreasunae. .60 1.35 1.30 1.20 i ae ins stolle, Lil. (nese East St. Louis on T 
° Se = R.)\—(Thru 4%” mesh) U 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone Analysis,, ‘Salon 89.61 to 89.91%; - 
ZLOq, 3.82 SS ae ee re ae . 
Screenings, St. Paul, Ind.—Analysis, CaCos, 85% ; | 
| a Yinch' ‘inch Yinch 1% inch 2%inch  3inch a a siicaaceanscchonlish 1,50 " 
City or shipping point — and less and less and less and less and larger Stone City, Ia.—Analysis, CaCos, 98% 
Dundas, Ont.—Flint 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 (50% thru 100 mesh)...0........-..ene-s-- 80 
Mayville, Wis. ..... s0@1.i0 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 Toledo O.—Analysis, CaCos, 52.72%; A 
Middlebrook, Mo. 2.00 2.00 ‘ “ 1,50¢ MgCos, 43%—(20% thru 100 mesh) ; 
Portland, Maine—Granite —— 1'30 1.35 BBS ncctsaonions 30% thru 50; 80% thru 100; 100% A 
Roseburg, Ore. 1.50 1.25 1.05 1.00 1.00 thru 5/3? screen) 1.80 iB 
Stockbri Ze, Ga.—Granite ........ .50 2.00 1.90 1.75 : Oj Seen Whitehill, U1. a3 aly sis, CaCos, 
White Haven, Pa.—Sandstone 85 1.20 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20]! 96.12% ; MgCos, 2.50%— 
Granite BS acta siatcsce 1.50 1.50 PSO ninco. 50% thru 100 mesh 2.00 


Cubic yard. tAgrl.lime. ||R. R. ballast. §Flux. ¢tRip-rap. a 3-inch and less. (Continued on next page.) 
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Agricultural Limestone 
Continued from preceding page.) 


SOUTHERN: 
Cartersville, Ga. —Analysis: 96 to 98% 
i _ carbonates — All thru 10 

SE ek all GHEE Pieemcawemeneeee 2.75 


























mesh \ 
no Vv a. (Marlime) — Analysis, 
C047 CaCos, 0.31% P., 1.36% Mg., 
0.37% ; bul 4.50 
100 |». ppr. bags 6.00 
100 Ib. cloth bags 6.50 
Dittlinger, Tex. — gee, CaCos, 
99.09% ; MgCos, . 
90% thru 100 = 2.00 
90% thru 4 mesh 1.00 
ania, Ga.—Analysis, CaCos, 95%; 
Cree », none—50% thru 100 mesh..... 2.50 
kinsville, Ky.—Analysis, 94.6 to 
WERT, Cablipett cureencoenmneven 2.00 
Linnvill > Falls, N. C.— Analysis, 
CaCos. 54%; MgCos, 42%—50% thru 
100 mesh; sacks, i Oe eee 2.50 
Marion, Ga.—Analysis, 90% CaCos— 
(50% thts 100 MBOITY cccckcscctencensns 2.00 
M his Tct., Ky.—(Analysis, CaCos, 
95.31% : i NieCon 1.12%); average 
price, % in. down 2.00 
Mascot, Tenn.—Analysis, CaCos, 52%; 
MgCos, 38%. 
(80% thru TOD GID ciiccintimniniiicine 2.75 
(All thru 10 mesh) nine 2.25 
(80% thre 200 mesh).........cccccccceceseeeeee 4.00 


Paper bags, $1.50 extra per ton; 
burlap, 2.00 extra per ton. 


Maxwell. Va. 2.50 





Mountville, Va—Analysis, CaCos, 

76.6%: MgCos, 22.8%—100% thru 

20 mesh; sacks, 6.00; bulk.................. 5.00 
Ocala, Fla. — Analysis, CaCos, 98%— 

(75% thru 200 mesh)...............0--cce+ees 4.50 
Tyron Ky are CaCos, 90%; 

MeCe 0s, 4%—90% thru 4 mesh.......... aie 
Winnfi eld, La.—(50% thru 50 mesh)... 3.00 

WESTERN: 
Cu neat, Calif.—50% thru 50 mesh...... 4.00 


Colton, Calif.—Analysis: CaCos, 95%; 
MegCos, 114% (all to’ pass 14 mesh) 
em, 3550'S, WRB icccccccecisesstsstecesecenenese 4.50 
Sacks, 15¢ extra, returnable. 

Kansas City, Mo., Corrigan Sid’g— 


















50% thru 50 mesh; bulk....................- 1.35 
rminous. Calif—Analysis, 94% 
», 1.4% MgCos—(60% thru 200 
90% thru 100 mesh; 100% 
mesh); sacks, 6.00; bulk...... 5.25 
Miscellaneous Sands 
Silica. sand is quoted washed, dried and 
screened. unless otherwise state 
GLASS SAND: 
Berkeley Springs, W. V8.........-c.ccccsscssess 2.50@3.00 
Special hand selected rock...........-— « 2.50 
Pridgeton, N. J. 2.00 
Cedarville and South Vineland, N. J.— 
Glass, damp 2.00 
Glass, dry 2.50 








Guion, Ark.—Carlots 
Hancock, Md.—Damp 
Klondike and Pacific, Mo.: 


















































ME INIIIROE se ccnkicunssusaxsek: scteneneemlinnceclivcetiee 2.00 
Carlots 3.00 
Mapleton, Pa. 3.00 
Glass, damp 2.50 
Massillon, Ohio ..... 3.50 
Michigan City, Ind. 75 
Millington, I]]l.—Contracts  .............--0.-+- 2.00 
Mineral Ridge, O. 3.50 
Montoursville, Pa.—Green, washed...... 2.00 @2.75 
Oregon, Ill.—Large contracts............ = 2.00 
Open market 2.50 
Ottawa, III. 2. e002. 50 

Robinson, Md., washed, screened, not 
dried ..... 2.00 

St. Marys, ‘Pa. PIII caicencsssicesniisinalasananecse 2.50 

Sands, Elk Co., eo green.. 3.00 

Thayers, W. Va.—Washed . ie 3.50 
Dried 4.00 

Tygarty, 2.60 

Utica, Ill. 1.75@2.50 
FOUNDRY SAND: 

Athany;, NN. Witt @ Ot icccccssccicccismnction 1.25@2.00 
Furnace lining 2.25 @2.50 
Molding, fine coarse and brass............ 2.50@2.75 
Sand blast 3.75 @4.50 

Allentown, Pa.—Core ........s..c-csssssserssserees 1.50@1.75 
Molding coarse 1.50 

Arenzville, I1].—Molding fine.................- 1.75 @2.00 

iBeach City, Ohio—Core...........-.-- " 2.75 
Furnace lining and cand blast a 3.00 
Molding fine and COarse...........-.::.++ 2.50@3.00 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F. O. B., at producing plant or nearest shipping point 








Washed Sand and Gravel 























































































































City or shippi F Fine sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
ae 1/10 inch’ %inch 4 inch linch’ 1% inch 2 inch 
down and less and less and less andless and less 
Ambridge, South Heights, Pa. .................. Tea teitianoniialn 1.30 1.00 
7. Se, eerie 75 75 75 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Farmingdale, ). aie oe 68 48 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.30 
Hartford, Conn. .90 a 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.15 
RACGS FUMCHO, Wei nccccecscccsiscscss ccccscetcseveseacs 50@ .60 1.75@2.00 BFE 1.35 
Ludlow, Mass. ... nonce +a os aan oe 1.70* 1.50* 1.50* 
1 oe .60 60 L2o itn 1.40 1.35 
Washington, D. C......... 75 75 2.00 1.40 Res davies 
CENTRAL: 
I TI, ainteainiiebinstntiitiinsiastnidiiinine -60@ .75 .60@ .75 1.50@4.50 1 
Anson, Wis. .... eceeee 60 @ 70 eecees 1.25@1 
Attica, Covington, Silverwood, 
WIG: ghinechchnicateciosanbintecoceaebeliaiacsscsbe 85 .85 .85 F 
Barton, Wis. 85 70 1.00 : 
Chicago, Nils bainctiscdttintiniidibiiedsics, ‘samidleiameieiin eo” Bee 1.20@1. 
Columbus, Ohio .. : 70 1.00 : 
Des Moines, Ia. 75@1.00 Py 3 1.65 1. , 
Earlestead (Flint), Mich 6 70 as 1.05 : 
Eau Claire, Wis............... CO aA - sscicachensin 1.25@1. " 
Elgin, = , .80 1.00 ‘ an 
Elkhart Lake, Wis...................... 60 .60 FO E 
Ft. Jefferson, en wont oO. .70 .60 .60 ; : 
Grand Rapids, Mich , .60 ae i ‘ 
Greenbush, Mich. ........................ .50 .80 1.00 1. F 
SS a, nae .60 , 7 1. , F 
Le Mars, Ia. .... 7 , .90 : 1.60 1.60 aaa 
OS) i) “Se 1.00 .90 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.65 
Milwaukee, Wis ’ ; 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Minneapolis, Minn. ................--.. .50 .50 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.75 
Sh .80 | Se 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Oxford, Mich...... (60-40 — “95 per ton) 
PRUNE a BW: assccscisscscectsesetsaiaene (Sand, 1.3¢ ; grav el, 1.00) 
Saginaw, Mich., f. o. b. cars.... 1.30 1.30 1.95 1.85 1.85 
St. Louis, Mo., f. o. b. cars... 1.50 1.55 1 30 1.50 1.45 1.45 
Terre Haute, Ind ’ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Toledo, RESET OTS 75 75 linticceasider....  Silgliatitetbacaatinin.° ‘bviadiipinibigandas”. (eg cemtieettcas * 
Winnipeg, f. o. b. cars....... 2.( 00 per cu.yd 
Yorkville, Moronts, Oregon ‘and 
oe) See 70 .80 90 .80 80 75 
SOUTHERN: 
Knoxville, Tenn, ...................00 1.15 1.15 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.40 
TE) WOON i iiccccctncadeanmecewccisina \ <cnisnaneie = 75 sa sid 
Lincoln, Neb. -90 .90 2.20 
Ce ae . antndiaaens 
Memphis, Tenn. 1.40 1.40 1.50 
N. Martinsville — as 1.10 = 
New Orleans, a wens cae 75 2.50 
ey ie. Go. catanstcanscastccscctsavenaeson | Jo 
Pine Bluff, Ark... 1.25 95 Concrete gravel, all sizes, 2.00 
Pueblo, Colo. .95* sadn” siablisicnisaghass: *tambaianiaaaids 1.50* 2.00* 
BINNIE. hI: .. sctscninidtintiaconiatunbeneictio eatin al: <avaniapeuinnan _ Stadiubenitiaineate Seas 
Tulsa, Okla. .70 
, | 0 -70@ .80 .70@ .80 ceceitiiinadeabeein 1.10 
WESTERN: 
Grand Rapids. hl -50 .50 85 85 -80 .80 
Kansas City, Mo. ... (Kaw River — car lots, .75 per ton, Missouri River, 1.50) 
Niles, Calif, ...... es 1.00 .90@1.10 .85@1.00 .85@1.00 .85@1.00 
Saratoga, San Jose, 5” Ear d —, 33 .60@ .70 .60@ .70 7: 70 .60@ .70 
Ce ee 1.25 25 2.00 - 25 1.25 1.25 
Vancouver, B. C : 130 uicaianicaee DF wcccssnisiscicceniaaa 1.10° 
Wt COS aicicssccscccseniececcsana .60 .60@ .75 .70 .60@ .75 60 .50@ .60 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Grave!, Gravel, Gravel 
City or shipping point 1/10 inch ¥% inch Y inch 1 inch 1% inch 2 inch 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
Te Ne Wisiccccncncicns sO .ae OG BD ~ciccaneiscicnis 1.00 .90 .90 
Burnside, Conn. sciiacinsdimaaiainesieasiate dl” Gaepiiinaais:  coblinipiabaaeen 
Fishers, N. r .85@1.00 SEED cruisin 
Yardville, N. j. ites cine 50@ .75 Sie add 
Miia ti icccicitcisinetndceisetccnictelanncisidtas. aeshamesineeaiiiias 1.10@1.30 (crushed rock sand) 
CENTRAL: 
Earlestead, (near Flint, Mich.) .60 per yd. 
Ft. Jefferson, Mechanicsb’g, O. .70 .60 .60 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . ee 75 .80 .60 
Greenbush, Mich, ..........-.--+-s+++- .65 
Hersey, Mich. -60 
Illinois, Northern 50@ .60 
Janesville, Wis. ES eccessnasinciescen_ crrseseeaaciots = ememeseemninence 
Lincoln, | Sand gravel mix, 1.30 
sbsilaldinbinddeintoai SP ccucinnmeaients 1.00 
" Including — ‘$1. 00 yd. 
Saginaw, Mich., f. 0. Bb. COPS... © -..c..ccscssese 1.30 1.30 
St. Louis, Mo., f.o.b. cars.. 1.60 1, 60 1 60 1: 60 1.60 1.60 
Summit Grove, Ind. ................... .65 .65 -65 65 65 65 
Toledo, Ohio ae taadiaiaian 
Yorkville, Oregon, Moronts and 
Sheridan, IIl. -65 
— 
Dea Rs: citanidanitisisiainiciatiininainin 70@1.00 
Dudley, Ky. (Crushed Sand)... ..........00-00- i aaa 1.00 
Lindsay, Tex. i nes 
Valde Rouge, La -60@ .75 
We sascccncisicaiccstmnintiitincin’ sibciibaivesianioni 95 
WESTERN: 
Pueblo, Col River Run, .75° unscreened 
SORE, CIE. FOGG, Citi cnctan. esstenisiveninnc .60@ ye .60@ .70 .60@ .70 .60@ * -60@ .70 


Yorkville, Ore. 





* Cubic yard. 





B Bank. L Lake. || Ballast. 








Rock Products 


Crushed Slag 


Screenings, 


Ciy one or 14 Py point % inch 
ERN: 


Roofing 
Bethlehem and Emaus, 


E. Canaan, Conn. .... 
Erie, Pa. 
Emporium, Pa. 
Ensley, Ala. 
Hokendaugua and 
Donaghmore, Pa... 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Philadelphia Dist. .... 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dis 
Sharpsville and 
Struthers, Pa. 
CENTRAL: 
Chicago, Il 
Detroit, Mich... 
Ensley, Ala. 
Ironton and Jack- 
son, O. 2. 1.25 
, Se) ¢ ena 
Youngstown, Dover, 
Hubbard and Lee- 
tonia, 





00 1,20 


¥% inch 
and less 


¥% inch 
and less 


1% inch 
and less 


2% inch 
and less 


1 
1 
a5 
1, 
1 
1 
1 


NWNNYVOSCS 
UMMNOMmOS 


1. 
1.2 
1, 
Z. 1. 


All sizes, $1.50, F. O. B. Chicago 
All sizes, 1.65, F. O. B. Detroit 
1.10 ai 12 


1.60 1.25 1.2 
All sizes, 2.00, F. O. B. Toledo 


1.60 1,20 1. 


Agricultural Lime and Hydrate 


EASTERN: 
Adams, Mass. 


3 inch 
and larger 


Agricultural 


— Agricultural Lime— Per Cent Per Cent 
Bags CaO gO 





Bellefonte, Pa. 
Berkeley, R. I. 


8.50 





Bridgeport, Pa. 
Cavetown, Md, 
Cedar Hollow, Devault, 
Swedeland, P. 
Chippewa, Pa. 
Farnams, Mass. 
Frederick, Md. 
Grove, Md. 
Highgate Springs, 





Rambo and 

















7.50@9.00 
8.50 


8.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.75 
8.00 





Ce i ES 
yndman, Pa. 
Lime Kiln, Md 
Lime Ridge, 
Newburgh, N. 








5.50@7.50 
5.00 


8.00 
5.25 @6.50 80.56-62.56 





New Castle, Pa. 
Rosendale, N. Y 
Sandyville, O. .. 





3.50 


; $7 
4.50 47.6 to 50.4 
8.00 9.00 92 





Union Bridge, Md. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
York, Pa. 

CENTRAL: 
Alton, Il. 
Delaware, O. 











8.50 
6.50 
8.00 


10.50 





Forest, O. 
Knowles, Wis. 
Manistique, Mich. 
Mitchell, Ind. 

Sheboygan, Wis. 
Springfield, Ohio 














7.50 


Hydrate 
Bags 


8.00 





ate 
“5.50 





Woodville, Ohio 





SOUTHERN: 
Blowers, Fla. 
SE ea ae 
Chippewa, Fla. 
Dittlinger, Texas 











S. 
1 





rin, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lushing, Va. 
Maxwell, Va. 
Newala, Ala. 
Ocala, Fla. 
Staunton, Va. 

WESTERN: 
Colton, Calif. 
Kirkland, N. Mex 
San Francisco, 





























8.50@ KR 
0 6.00 pulv. 98% 
0 80.00 


0.00 

5.00 
9.50 
2.50 
pee 
9:00 
4.0 
7.5 


4.50 
15.00 





Tehachapi, Cal. 





Miscellaneous Sands 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Bowmantown, Pa.—Core ......ecscecesesseeee 
Molding, coarse 
Bridgeton, N. J.—Core............-.ecceseseseee 
Cleveland, O.—Molding coarse 
Brass molding 
Molding fine 
ore 


Columbus, O.—Core 
Brass molding 
Molding fine, steel molding 
Conneaut, O.—Molding fine 
olding coarse 
Delaware, N. J.—Molding fine 
Molding, coarse 
Brass Molding 
Eau Claire, Wis.—Core 
Roofing gravel 
Sand blast coarse 
Sand blast medium, fine 
Fleetwood, Pa.—Furnace lining........... 
































6.00 


Franklin, Pa.—Traction 
Brass molding ................. 
Molding fine, steel molding 
Molding coarse, fine, green.... 
Sand blast 


Greenville, Il].—Molding coarse vel 
Guion, Ark.— Molding fine 
Roofing 
Stone sawing 
Hancock, Md.—Core and brass midg. 
Hellam, Pa.—Core 
Joplin, Mo.—Stone sawing, flint 
Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri River core 
Klondike and Gray Summit, Mo.— 
Molding fine 
Lake Weir, Fla.—Sand blast 


Mapleton, Pa.—Core, furnace 
molding fine and coarse damp 
Core, furnace lining, molding, fine 
and coarse, dry 











lining, 





2.50 
1.65 
2.00 @2.50 
1.25 
85 


2.00@2.50 
60 


2.50 
3.00 


Massillon, O.— —Molding besa 
folding coarse ..... 
Traction 
Furnace lining 
Core 
Michigan City, Ind.—Core, bank............ 
Traction ‘a 
Millington, Ill—Core and furnace... 
Core, washe 
Mineral Ridge, O.—Core, 
sand blast, roofing, etc., 
screened (damp) 
Montoursville, Pa.—Traction 
Brass molding, fine 
Ohio—Various points: 
Iron molding, fine 
Iron molding, coarse....... 
Brass molding, minimum 
Oregon, Ill—Core, furnace 
molding fine, brass molding.... 
Sand blast, molding coarse 
Ottawa, Ill.—Sand blast.................... 
Furnace lin’g, mold’g fine and coar 
Core, roofing and stone sawing 
Providence, R. I.—Molding fine........... 
Molding coarse 
Brass molding . 

Sand blast 
Sugar Grove, 
Traction 

Thayer, Pa., Traction 
Furnace lining, molding, 
Molding, fi 
Core, washed ... 

Core, green oat 
Tygarty, Ky.—Core and stone sawing 
Fire-brick sand, washed but not dric 

Utica, Pa.—Core ....... ssacesen 
Molding coarse, traction. at 
Brass molding .... 

Sand blast sal 

Warwick, Ohio—Core, furnace lining, 
molding fine and coarse (dry) 

Core, furnace lining, molding 
and coarse (green) 

Wedron, I!l.—Core, (crude silica) 
Molding fine, coarse a 

West Albany, N. Y.—Molding fine....... 
Molding coarse 
Brass molding 

Zanesville, Ohio— Molding fine and 
brass 
Molding coarse 














molding 
washer 


5) 


rw NNKKNM wh SHKHKd KNDO¢ 


> Swed OW 
ouwocoo ou 


=> 


Ohio—Core (dried). 


So 


coarse...... 


nA SoOuumnrns @& 
coouwo 


" 
—¥ +) 


1.75 @2.25 
1,50 
1.75 








2.00@2.50 
1.75 @2.25 








Gypsum, per Ton 


Castalia, O.—Crushed, to cement mills 
Ground, to cement mills..............0-++ : 
Land Plate? ccccccecccseececcrcccecoresersecesesse : 
Bags extra—Jute, 3.00; ppr., 1.00. 

Fort Dodge, Ia., bulle..........-c.-0-ceressesses : 

Garhutt, N. Y.—Land plaster, bags 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Crushed gypsum 
Ground gypsum rock 

Gypsumville, Man., Can. (crushed)........ 

Oakfield, N. Y. 

Sandusky, O. 6. 
Jute sacks, $3.00 extra; paper, $1.00 extra. 


9.00 
3.50 
7.50 








Ground Rock Phosphate 


Centerville, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70%; ton, 
2000 Ibs. (90% thru 100 mesh) 
Lump rock. 72% to 75%, B. P. L... 
Contreyilte, Tenn.—B. P. L., 65% 


% 
A po 75% and better........... 


Gordonsburg, Tenn.—2000 Ibs. 
thru 100 mesh)—B. P. L., 60 


10.00 
6.00@8.50 














Lump rock, long ton, 70%... 
Mt. Pleasant. Tenn.—(B. P. L. 68%) 

13% phosphorus 

14% phosphorus 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70%... 
Nichols, Fla.—Pebble, B. P. 68%. 
Wales, Tenn. (95% thru 100 mesh) 
(guaranteed 14% phosphorus equiv.) 7.00@8.25 
Walls, Tenn.—B. P. L., 70.2%— 1.50 
75 


"> 50@10.50 
10.09 


To County Agri. Assns 5 
To others : 








Florida Soft Phosphate 


Croon, Fla.—Ground pebitte, bok 
Pulverized soft, 26%... 
Jacksonville re) Distric 
(Add 2.50 i sacks) 
Phoslime, Fla. = burlap bags, 100- 
200 lbs.) 


16.00 


"10.00 @ 12.00 


15.00 
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Rock Products 


General News from Rock Products Markets 


Constantly Increasing Use of 
Lime in Concrete Construction 
: ag VALUE OF LIME as an aid 

to concrete being 
universally recognized by the foremost 
engineers throughout the country. In 
the following projects, which are either 
decided upon, hydrated 


construction is 


way or 
is specified. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Turkey Creek Sewer: Forty pounds hy- 
drate per cubic yard in aboveground, and 
60 pounds in underground work. 

Goose Neck Sewer: Same proportions 
o( hydrate. (Estimated cost $3,000,000.) 

Blue Valley Sewer: Same proportions 
of hydrate. (Estimated cost $6,000,000.) 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

Hospital: To cost several million dollars. 

Hydrated lime specified in concrete foun- 


under 
lime 


dation. 
ARKANSAS CITY, ARKANSAS 
Concrete 
lons capacity. Hydrated lime to be used. 
The National Lime Association, 
Mather Bldg., Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that it will be glad to furnish 
detailed information regarding the way 


Reservoir: Two million gal- 


in which lime makes best construction. 


Tennessee Happenings in the 


Rock Products Industry 
AAEMPHIS, Tenn.—Operators in this 

market report cement as scarce as 
in other sections; transportation and in- 
terruption of manufacturing account for 
this. Demand is good and despite a very 
rainy season, building activity is good. 

In the gravel and sand business local 
dealers are now getting deliveries all 
right. The high water has interfered at 
some points but the waters after reach- 
ing a very high level are beginning to 
recede. 

No changes are reported in lime trade; 
demand good, supply fair and prices as 
at recently quoted levels. 

The Wolf River Sand Co., on Front 
St. Memphis, has made extensive im- 
provements at their local yards to facili- 
tate in delivering sand. 

Fischer Lime and Cement Co., Mem- 
phis, has the site cleared and work in 
progress for their new warehouse addi- 
tion on Walnut St., north of the pres- 
ent structure. The new building will 
cost upwards of $175,000. It will have 
two floors and a basement. The con- 
struction will be reinforced concrete 
throughout. It will be finished on the 
outside with terra cotta tile. The large 
increase in their business made the addi- 
tional warehouse necessary though they 
now have a very handsome place erected 
a few years ago. Kaucher, Hodges and 





Open-Top Cars for 
Automobiles? 

HE INTERSTATE COM- 

MERCE COMMISSION has 
recently issued orders to the rail- 
way terminal commissions not to 
load open-top cars except with the 
commodities they were designed 
for. Don’t jump to the conclusion 
that this means all gondola cars are 
designed for coal hauling. They 
are not. But obviously gondola 
cars were never designed for car- 
rying automobiles, and it is partly 
because so many now are being 
used for this purpose that an acute 
shortage exists for handling miner- 
al aggregates. Whenever you see 
a specific instance of this misuse 
of your equipment, register your 
protest. 











have 
Har- 


will be in- 


Co. are the contractors. Plans 
been completed by Architect E. L. 
rison. <A freight elevator 
stalled, the roof of the new building will 
be of felt and pitch, with top coat of 
gravel. W. W. Fischer is president of 
the company, Wm. N. Fry, vice-presi- 
dent; F. R. Thomas, secretary, and E. 
Hatfield, treasurer. 

A. J. Cook, of the A. J. Cook Lime 
and Cement Co. was elected one of the 
new directors of the Memphis Retail 
Credit Association. 

Richard Hardy, of the Dixie Portland 
Cement Co., of Chattanooga, delivered 
an address before the Chattanooga 
Manufacturers Association, at Hotel 
Patten, Chattanooga, recently, on the 
subject “Business and Politics.” He re- 
counted some of his observations in the 
East and made the suggestion that it 
behooved business men to take a greater 
interest in statecraft. 


A “Green” Stone in Demand 
HE MAKERS of 
find a strong demand for greens. 

Crushed green slate has been used, but 
is not bright enough and soon deterior- 
Epidote rock has recently been 
used, but owing to the toughness of the 
original rock, and the included impuri- 
ties, the most objectionable of which are 
sulphides, it is not entirely satisfactory. 
The mill that has been grinding and siz- 
ing epidote rock for the trade at South 
Mountain, Pa., has been burned, and will 
not likely be rebuilt. The olivine rocks 
of North Carolina are about to be ex- 
amined for their suitability for this pur- 
pose.—S. H. Hamilton, in the “Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal.” 


artificial roofing 


ates. 


Attractive Booklets on 
Hydrated Lime 

OUR NEW BOOKLETS are 

available for distribution by the Con- 
struction Department of the National 
Association. 

No. 350—Economical 

No. 

No. —Permanently Dry Basements 

No. Lime in Concrete 

(Practical Pointers and Proper Meth- 
ods). 

These booklets are pocket-size 


now 


They are: 


Brick 


Lime 
Motor 


(3x 
6-in.) so that they will go in an ordinary 
size letter envelope. They contain pithy 
and attractively printed data on the con- 
structional uses of hydrated lime. With 
their advent the National Lime Associa- 
tion gives increasing evidence of a new 
lease of life and usefulness. 

Two Agronomists Appointed 
in the Eastern Bureau of the 
National Lime Association 

WO AGRONOMISTS have recently 
been appointed to the field staff of 
the Eastern Bureau of the National Lime 

Association. R. C. Parker, formerly 

Suffolk County, Long 
will cover and 


New England 
New York headquarters 


with 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


county agent in 
Island, 
Eastern 
probably at 
Mr. Parker born on a farm at 
Spencerfort, in western New York, and 
graduated in agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1917. He has been in farm 
bureau work continuously since gradua- 
tion, first, as an assistant in Clinton 
County, New York, and later as organ- 
izer and manager of the farm bureau in 
Suffolk County. In this latter region 
he has had contact particularly with the 
large vegetable-producing interests of 
that region. He has shown active inter- 
est in problems of crop production and 
soil improvement. There is a strong re- 
lationship between the soil conditions of 
Long Island and of all the territory that 
Mr. Parker will cover in his new work. 
J. S. Owens, formerly extension 
agronomist at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, will have as his particular field ter- 
ritory eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland. Mr. Owen 
was born on a farm in Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania, and graduated in agricul- 
ture at State College, Pennsylvania, in 
1913. Since that time his experience has 
been with that institution; first, in con- 
nection with the soil fertility and crop 
experimental work, and later in exten- 
sion work in the same field. He there- 
fore has secured the investigative view- 
point on which is superimposed a fairly 
wide range of field observation of soil 
and crop problems in that state. 


was 
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General News from Roclx Products Markets 


Kansas Cement Cases Still in 


Court 
FFORTS TO COMPEL 


cement producers to submit their 


Kansas 


books and correspondence to examina- 
tion and to answer 189 questions, were 
made recently by the attorney-general 
of Kansas. The motions were filed in 
connection with ouster suits against a 
number of cement companies instituted 
several months ago for alleged violations 
of the state anti-trust laws. None of the 
cases have yet been brought to trial by 
the attorney-general. 

In the motions presented to the state 
supreme court, the attorney-general’s 
office submitted a bulky document con- 
taining 189 interrogations. Each ofthe 
defendant companies is asked to answer 
the questions. In the meantime the 
court is urged to grant to the attorney 
general the right to examine the books, 
correspondence and records of the vari- 
ous companies. 

The ouster suit against the cement 
companies is based on charges that the 
various producers entered in an agree- 
ment or combination in restraint of trade 
for the purpose of controlling prices 
The petition which was filed last fall, 
asks for receivers for the companies, en- 
forcement of fines and issuance of an 
order removing the various companies 
from doing business in Kansas. 


Meeting of the Talc and Soap- 
stone Producers’ Association 

MEETING OF THE TALC AND 

SOAPSTONE PRODUCERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION was held in New York, April 
15. A large percentage of the talc pro- 
ducing capacity of the country was repre- 
sented and much important business was 
transacted. The Committee on Permanent 
Organization reported and the constitution 
was formally approved and adopted. 

C. J. Stover, of the Secretarial Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa., gave a brief talk upon 
the subject of “Open-Price Associations,” 
which was followed by a general discussion 
of the subject. The subject of research 
for the purpose of developing new uses for 
talc and expanding present uses was dis- 
cussed at length. The association decided 
to raise the sum of $2,000 by subscription 
in order to get under way some form of 
research work; a large part of this sum 
was immediately subscribed or guaranteed. 
The expenditure of this money was left in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 
This action is very encouraging as it indi- 
cates a lively interest, among talc producers, 
in benefiting their industry through sys- 
tematic technical research—Raymond B. 
Ladoo, in U. S. Bureau of Mines, Reports 
of Investigations. 





Shippers’ Rate Hearings 
Postponed 

HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission has ordered an ad- 
journment to June 7 of the hear- 
ings for an advance in freight 
rates. Up to the time of adjourn- 
ment only the railway side of the 
case had been presented. So there 
is still time for you to help the 
National Associations in the Min- 
eral Aggregate Industry to present 
their case. June 17 is the date set 
by the Commissicn to hear the 
Mineral Aggregate Industries’ rep- 
resentatives. Have you done your 
part? If you haven’t, dig up before 
it is too late. 











Oregon County to Sell Its 

Convict-Made Crushed Stone 

RODUCTION OF CRUSHED 

STONE by prison labor is common 
in many parts of the country, but usually 
the material is used for force-account 
county and state road work. Multnomah 
County, Oregon, however, has just en- 
tered into a contract to furnish a Port- 
land paving contractor with 5,000 cu. 
vds. of crushed stone. 

According to the terms of the con- 
tract the contractor will pay the county 
$1.75 a cu. yd. for 3-in, crushed rock, 
and $2 a cu. yd. for screenings. Accord- 


ing to the county sheriff the prison 


quarry should show results on the profit 

side of the ledger if $1.50 a cu. yd. is 

secured for rock crushed. 

The Unfortunate Quarry Man 

Again! 

ASHINGTON, D. C. 
strictions upon the movement of 

quarry and stone products from New 


Severe re- 


England may result from a hearing held 
by the Federal Horticultural Board on 
May 7. The rapid spread throughout the 
New England States of the gipsy and 
brown-tail moth, it is declared, have made 
necessary the formulation of quarantine 
orders to prevent their spread to other 
States. The proposed regulations will 
prohibit the shipment, from the affected 
area to other parts of the country, of 
practically all field, quarry and forest 
products. 

Reports to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment show that during the summer of 
1919, in addition to the territory already 
under quarantine, the insects were found 
in 46 towns in Maine, 45 in New Hamp- 
shire, 23 in Vermont, 14 in Massachu- 
setts and three in Connecticut. 





Contract Prices for Filter Sand 
OLUMBUS, OHIO.—Contracts haye 


been let for quantities of sand anq 
gravel required for renewing present 
water-works filtration beds and construe. 
tion of additional ones at the city filtra- 
tion plant. The Concrete Material Co. 
Columbus, is to provide 150 cu. vd. of 
sand at 70 cents per ton. The Ohio & 
Michigan Sand & Gravel Co. has the 
contract for 460 cu. yd. of gravel at 
$4.10 a ton. 


Need of Uniform Lime 
Inspection Law 
EST VIRGINIA is actively prepar- 
ing a lime inspection law which will 
come before the next meeting of the 
state legislature. The State of Indiana 
has also been considering the enactment 
of such a law. Federal data indicate that 
lime from one state is often shipped to 
more than a dozen other states. Last 
year New York shipped its product into 
21 states and Canada, Ohio into 33 
states, Missouri into 30, and Pennsyl- 
vania into 25, All these facts indicate, 
with emphasis, the importance of hay- 
ing uniform laws and regulations cov- 
ering the inspection of such materials as 
lime and fertilizers —Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Lime Association. 


Hats Off to Secy. Sandles as a 
Promoter! 


HATEVER OPINIONS one may 

have as to the relative merits of 
agricultural lime and agricultural lime- 
stone, he will have to hand a bouquet to 
Secretary A. P. Sandles, of the National 
Agricultural Limestone Association, as 
a past-master of repartee. Witness the 
following: 


NO DEBATE ON AGSTONE 
It Is Safety First 


Macadam Service has received a 
printed circular under title of “Does 
Burnt Lime Destroy Organic Matter.” 

There is a vigorous debate on. this 
question among soil chemists and ex- 
perts. Will burnt or caustic lime de- 
stroy the humus or plant food power 
of the soil. 

While folks are getting red in the 
face debating and printing circulars on 
this question we know one thing for 
sure. There is no such debate on Ag- 
stone. It is God’s natural remedy for 
sick and sour soil. The more the better. 
It cannot do any possible harm. 


Agstone is one of the world’s great- 
est crop boosters. It makes clover grow 
and farmers crow. Agstone never did 
and never will ruin the crop-producing 
value of any soil. There is no debate 
on Agstone. It’s safety first. 
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Talc Development Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000. 

Foam Lake Cement Block, Brick & Tile Co., 
Ltd. Foam Lake, Sask., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000. 

Th ie Lufkin Rock Co., Lufkin, Tex., has been 
incorporated for $12,000 by W. M. Glenn, E i. 


Kurt al L. M. Mitchell. 
The Pueblo Lime and Quarrying Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has been incorporated for $150,- 


000 by J. C. Teller and others. 

Diatomite Products Co., Los Angeles, 
has been incorporated to produce and sell 
ceous earth products. 

The Vermont Marble Co., incorporated under 
the laws of Vermont, has obtained a_ license in 
Ontario permitting it to use a capital of $150,- 
000. 

The Palacios Shell Co., Palacios, Tex., has 
inet eased its capital from $50,000 to $75,000 in 
order to increase its facilities for producing mud- 
shell 

The C. E. Willmering Sand and Gravel Co., 
Amarillo, Tex., has been incorporated for $30.- 
000. by Cc. E Willmering, G. T. Grove and E. T. 
Mil 

The Diamond Sand and Gravel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has increased its capitalization from $10, 
000 to $50,000 to finance improvements and en- 
largement. 

The Sandusky Limeston Quarries Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated for $1,500 by 

A. Pierson, M. A. Smith, B. C. Heller, B. 
Clark White and E. F. Marcha. 

The Spruce, Pine, Sand and Gravel Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has been incorporated for $200,- 
000. The incorporators are M. L. Horty. M. 
C. Kelley, S. L. Mackey, all of W ilmington. 


The Muskoka Quarries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capit al of $300, 000 
to open up quarries of stone or deposits of sand, 
gravel or clay by W. B. Tait, David Coleman, 
G. Bailey and others. 

The Greeley-Donohue Sand Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $10,000. The 
incorporated for $10,000. The incorporators are 
P. J. Greeley, E. H. Donohue, J. F. Curry, J. 
M. Murray and W. J. Hart. 

Lynch, McKee & Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to produce ‘sand, 
gravel and mineral products generally. The in- 
corporators are O. E, Lynch, W. G. McKee and 
C. H. Searl, all of Syracuse. 


The Niles Sand and Gravel Co., Charles City, 
Iowa, has been incorporated to operate sand and 
gravel plants with a capital of $300,000. The 
incorporators are E. R. Ernsberger, M. W. Ellis, 
W. B. Johnson, of Charles City. 


The Dakota Concrete Stone Co., Sioux Falls, 
S. D., has been incorporated for $100, 000 to deal 
in building materials and to operate quarries. 
The incorporators are Stanley H. Edmunds, J. 
5 nla al and A. L. Edmunds, all of Sioux 

alls, S. D 


The Tarbox-McCall Stone Co., of Findlay, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$60,000 to manufacture crushed stone for road 
building and building purposes. The incorpor- 
ators are H. L. Tarbox, Essie Tarbox, J. A. 
McCall, L A. McCall and F. P. Blackford. 


The Beloit Limestone Co., Beloit, Wis., has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to produce and 
manufacture crushed stone and_ agricultural 
limestone. The incorporators are W. L. Town- 
send, R. H. Townsend, . Samp, and the 
attorneys are Woolsey ’& Arnold, 318 Goodwin 
Block, Beloit, Wis. 


The Grafton Sand and Gravel Co., Grafton, 
Wis., has been incorporated for $25,000 to quarry 
limestone, sand and gravel, and also to do a 
general contracting business. E. T. Wright, 
Hattie N. Wright and L. W. Dilweg are the 
mcorperaanee, The attorneys are Geisenfeld & 
Geisenfeld, Cawker Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Farmington Cement Products Co., Farm- 
ington, Minn., has been incorporated to produce 
and deal in sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., and 
to do construction work. The capital stock is 
$25,000. The officers are F, J. Miller, soem; 

W. Rentfrow, vice-president, and 
Sanford, secretary-treasurer, all of Wassliaten. 









AMERICAN CEMENT PLASTER CO. 
SOLD TO BEAVER BOARD 

CCORDING to information obtained in 

Chicago as Rock Products goes to 
press, the American Cement Plaster Co., 
prominent gypsum plaster and wall-board 
manufacturer of Lawrence, Kan., has been 
sold to the Beaver Board Cos. of America, 
Buffalo, N. Y. This means a recognition 
of gypsum wall-board by the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of wood pulp wall-board 
and brings into the gypsum industry one 
of the financially strongest building-mate- 
rial manufacturers in the world. Further 
details will be published in a later issue. 











_ The Cross Fertilizer Co., Ltd., Sydney, N. S., 
is making phosphate from rock phosphate. 

The Concrete Brick Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 

The Consolidated Sand & Supply Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Ont., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $1,000,000 to deal in sand, rock, stone, 
etc. 

The Bates Bros. Seam-Face Granite Co., 
Quincy, Mass., has been incorporated for $15,000. 
The directors are G. B. Bates, president; Rus- 

Ss. 


sell T. Bates, Quincy, treasurer, and 
Bates. 
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The Oklahoma Engineering Co., Miami, Okla.. 
is in the market for equipment for a new crushed 
stone plant of a capacity from 250 to 500 tons 
per day. 

The Oglesby Granite Co., Elberton, Ga., pro- 
ducers of “Blue Oglesby Granite,” is planning 
the installation of a crushing plant to have a 
capacity of about 500 tons per day. This com- 
pany is a famous monument producer but has 
found the demand for crushed stone so insistent 
that it will probably soon go into that end of 
the stone business too. H. L. Wiggs is presi- 
dent. 

The Lakeshore Stone Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
dismantling its Belgium, Wis., plant. The No. 
9 Gates crusher at this plant was the first of 
its size ever built. It has been in service nearly 
20 years and will be moved to the company’s 
Lannon plant and re-erected. The Belgium plant 
which is being dismantled and the quarry aban- 
doned was one of the largest and most complete 
rock crushing plants of its day. It was de- 
scribed in “Engineering News” at the time of its 
completion and was considered a model plant. 





The Brunner-Mond Co., one of the largest in- 
dustries in Western Ontario, producers of soda 
ash, have under advisement the enlargement of 
the Amherstburg plant. The Brunner-Mond is 
a branch of the Solvay Process Co. of America, 
and built a $4,000,000 plant at Ambherstburg, 
having completed the same about a year ago. 
The completion of the installation of their 
machinery made it possible for the plant to turn 
out a large supply and now the enlargement to 
take care of Canada’s growing needs is under 
consideration. 

The City of Fort Madison, Iowa, is negotiating 
for the purchase of a stone quarry located in 
Hancock county from Al Bertschi, prominent 
farmer. The rock deposit which the city intends 
to purchase is located on a tract of land a half 
acre in size and fronting the river. It is the 
present plan, if the deal goes through, to have 
rock quarried by city_workmen and brought to 
this city on barges. The rock, which is said to 
be of fine quality, will be used in repairing 
the river front of the city which suffered so 
severely in a recent storm on Lake Cooper. The 
fact that roc!- can be brought from the prospec- 
tive quarry site on barges and unloaded directly 
at the point on the river front which members of 
the council wish to repair will effect a consider- 
able saving, it is thought, as stone brought from 
any other quarry will have to be loaded on 
cars for shipment and then unloaded here and 
carried to the river in wagons. 





The Great Western Sugar Co,, home office 
Denver, Colo., is reported to be opening a new 
limestone quarry at Pringle, S. D., to supply 
its lime kilns. 

he O. C. Barber Allied Industries Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, are reported to have ceased the pro- 
duction of agricultural limestone. S. L. Brig- 
gle, formerly sales manager of this department, 
is now with the agricultural limestone depart- 
ment of the Michigan Limestone and Chemical 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Erie Limestone Co., New Castle, Penn., 
has purchased the Abner Gibson farm at West 


Pittsburgh, Penn., for $21,000. The company 
owns 800 acres of limestone quarry land adjacent 
to this farm. It is reported that the company 


will begin operations on the new property as soon 
as the railway conditions permit. 

The Greenville Rock and Sand Co., Greenville, 
S. C., is developing an excellent sandstone quarry 
on Piney Mountain near Greenville. It is re- 
ported that the rock is of a superior quality for 
building purposes. The company has its own 
battery of trucks and teams. Shipments to out 
of town points will be made by rail, when re- 
quired. The company starts out with a capacity 
of five cars a day, which will be increased as 
the trade demands. Every character of crushed 
stone, building stone, curbing, screened and 
washed sand in three grades—concrete, builders, 
placters—will be available. L. A. Boggs, gen- 
eral manager, is a recognized authority on quarry 
products and sand, having had long years of ex- 
perience in this field. One feature of the new 
company’s policy is the arrangement to deliver 
by fast trucks supplies of material to city job- 
bers where storage space is limited and where 
speedy delivery of small quantities are required 
to keep the work of the contractors moving. 
The company’s truck equipment embraces ve- 
hicles of capacity from one-half to five tons, 
and the horse-drawn vehicles are of every char- 
acter required for light and heavy work. The 
officers of the company are: L. A. Boggs, presi- 
dent and general eer H. C. Mims, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. Y. Wallace, secretary and treasurer. 
The officers of B new company are located at 
the Manufacturers Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany on River street, Greenville. 


Frank G. Conkling, who for the past five 
years has been the northeastern_manager for the 
Atlas Portland Cement Co., in Boston, has been 
transferred to Birmingham, Ala. He will be the 
southern manager for the Atlas Company. 


Joseph H. Beck, traffic director of the St. Paul 
Association, St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed 
executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, Chicago, Ill., vice Guy M. Freer, 
deceased. He assumed his new duties June 1. 

George Hayes Limb, of the Victor Electric 
Plaster Mills, North Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, was a recent visitor at the office of Rock 
Products. He is visiting gypsum plants in this 
country and purchasing equipment for his com- 
pany. 

Clifton Slusser, of Akron, Ohio, has been 
made general superintendent of the new plant, 
now under construction, of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co. of California, at Los_ Angeles. 
Mr. Slusser was born in Massillon, Ohio, and 
left school at the age of 11 to start work as a 
glass blower. Since then he has been machin- 
ists helper, plumber, rubber worker and assist- 
ant to the Goodyear factory manager at Akron, 
Paul W. Litchfield. Deprived of the chance of 
a complete education, he studied in night school, 
donned overalls in the day time and went 
through every Goodyear factory department. 


OBITUARY 


James Brodie, president of Brodies Limited, 
Montreal, Que., who operate granite quarries, is 
dead. 

John Bonis, manager of the Thames Stone 
Quarry Co., St. Mary’s, Ont., was instantly killed 
at the quarry on May 28. He was adjusting the 
friction gear of the tilting table which holds the 
stone car when it reaches the top of the quarry 
preparatory to its load of stone being dumped 
into the stone crusher. The operator of the tilt- 
ing table, not knowing of Mr. Bonis being near- 
by, tilted the car of stone, with the result that 
Mr. Bonis’ head was caught between two braces 
and crushed, death being instantaneous. He 
was in his 51st year. 
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542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





You may enter my subscription to ROCK PRODUCTS for...................... year...... (one year $2.00, two 
years $3.00—please state which. You save a dollar by 
We produce: 
(0 Crushed Stone ( Gypsum subscribing for two years), for which we enclose $.....___ 
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For Your 
Signature 


Here is a blank for your convenience 
in subscribing to what several thou- 
sand producers have endorsed as “‘the 
world’s best business paper of the rock prod- 
ucts industry.”’ You have read this number. 
You know that ROCK PRODUCTS is just 
the paper you have been looking for. It is a money- 
maker for those who use its services. 


Tear off 
on line 
above 
and 
mail 
today 









ROCK PRODUCTS gathers together a wealth 
of ideas that have worked out—describes them in 
detail—tells what they consist of and how others 
have cashed in on them. 


Information—the greatest amount obtainable 
relating to plant operation. How “‘this’” and 
“that’’ is done. Short cuts to increase produc- 
tions—How labor conditions are dealt with. 
Everything you need to know concerning the 
machinery and equipment that is proving most 
Every one of its big issues—and there are 26 of successful in handling all sorts of operations. 


them each year—is packed full of ideas and in- Problems—ROCK PRODUCTS is helping you 


formation that will help you to operate your busi- : - 
ness with less trouble he with pee seni to fight your battles connected with freight rates, 
; car shortage and similar conditions. A paper 


Ideas—this world couldn't progress without for the executive and the superintendent. A prac- 
them. You have them—so do the other fellows. tical guide to all operators in this industry. 


Subscribe today—use blank at top of page—and make sure that you do not miss another 
issue of this most helpful publication. 


If you are already a subscriber, why not do a service for a friend by calling his attention to 


ROCK PRODUCTS 


te) 
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Rock Products 








50 per column inch 


ese ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 


er insertion. Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with your order. 












Plants For Sale 


Plants For Sale 


Plants for Sale 








FOR SALE 


Bruce Mines Trap Rock Plant 


Located at Bruce Mines, Ontario, harbor, on the northern shore of Georgian Bay. 


Consisting of a modern crushing, storage and loading plant, having a crushing 
capacity of three hundred tons per hour. 


Unlimited supply of high-grade Trap Rock, the best known material for roads 
and concrete construction, because of its exceptional hardness, toughness, cement- 
ing and fire-resisting qualities. 


Cheap transportation to all Great Lakes and nearby territory. 


Plant all ready and equipped for immediate operation. 


An exceptional opportunity to obtain a plant and equipment at a fraction of 


its replacement value. 


Address 


W. S. Edward, Saulte Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
or Perry E. Wurst, 291 Elm St., Buffalo, N.Y. 








Plants for Sale 


Help Wanted 


Miscellaneous 








Live Material Business 


For Sale 


We offer for sale our building material 
including stock in trade, ac- 
good-will, etc., situ- 


business, 
counts, equipment, 
ated in an Illinois town of about 30,000 
population and having an industrial pay- 
roll of about $30,000,000 a year. Our 
sales run a quarter of a million a year. 
Get in touch with us at once. Address 


Box 1405 Care of Rock Products 


WANTED 


| Mechanic to keep up crushing machinery 





Must be thoroughly 
and not 


at trap rock quarry. 
familiar with Gates 
afraid of hard work. Permanent position 
for good man. Advise age, experience and 
salary expected. Address 


Big Rock Stone & 
Construction Co. 
111 Center Street, Little Rock, Arkansas 


crushers 








FOR SALE 
LIMESTONE QUARRY 


No. 7% and No. 5 Gyratory Crushers and com- 
plete equipment. High calcium stone. Plant lo- 
cated in central Ohio on N. Y. C. R. R. 


F. J. Colgan, Columbus, Ohio 


WANTED 


Superintendent capable of taking complete 
charge of large stone crushing plant equipped 
with modern machinery throughout. Necessary 
that applicant be good organizer and be fully 
Address 


Care of Rock Products 


experienced. 


Box 1406 





WANTED 


Responsible parties to erect and operate a 
hydrated and agricultural lime producing 
plant on my property at Bronson, Michi- 
gan, formerly owned by the Bronson Port- 
land Cement Company, located on N. Y. 
C. R. R. 200 acres fine marl land with 
commodious steel and cement buildings 
with large storage capacity already built. 
Also sidetrack on property connecting 
with main line of R. R., office buildings, 
dredges, etc. Location, two miles from 
city. Main Lincoln Cement Highway % 
mile from plant. Desire to furnish marl, 
buildings and equipment on hand on roy- 
alty basis. Plant surrounded by finest ag- 
ricultural lands in Michigan and Indiana. 
Large demand for products. Capital re- 
quired, $150,000.00 to $200,000.00. 


F. M. RUDD 


Bronson, Michigan 
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Rates for advertising in the Used Equipment Department: 
your order. 


$2.50 per column inch per insertion. 
These ads must be paid in advance of insertion. 


Minimum charge, $2.50. Please send check with 








Repaired Contractors’ Equipment 





Steam Shovels 


Model 60 Marion Shovels, 24-yard dippers, Nos. 
1999, 2059 
1—Model 70 Marion, 214-yd. dipper, Shop No. 2693. 
1—Model O Thew, %-yard dipper, full revolving, 
on traction wheels. 


Hoisting Engines 








Locomotives 


1—14x 20” standard gauge saddle tank Locomo- 
tive. 


2—American 10x16” Locomotives, 36” gauge, 
with butt joint boilers 


4—18-ton 10x 16” Dinkeys, 36” gauge 





1—6 x 10” DC 2-D Byers. 


and boiler 
Cableway 
1—Lidgerwood Cableway, 


mediate shipment. 


Union Arcade 





1—6% x 10 DC 2-D Mundy, with attached swinger 


1164-ft. 
9x10” DC Reversible Link Motion Cable- 

way Engine, 3-ton capacity 
We have a large stock of thoroughly repaired 
Construction Equipment of all kinds ready for im- 


1—8¥% x 10 DC 2-D Lambert, with boiler 


span, with 


26 ft. bed. 


H. KLEINHANS COMPANY 


Clam Shell Buckets 
1—1'4-yard Browning. 


20—12-yard Western Air Dump, standard gauge, 


Cars 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FOR SALE 

SAND AND GRAVEL PUMPING OUTFIT, 
complete, consisting of one 10” Morris 
Pump, direct connected to double 9x9 en- 
gines. One Scotch Marine boiler 11'6”x 
11’6”, about 200 H.P., allowed 150 lbs. 
One Bartlett & Snow Crane, 50’ 
boom, | yd. bucket. 


M. A. CALLAHAN 
THE SAND MAN 
Schefield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


steel 


For Sale 


74 tons of 30-Ib. rail, 
16 tons of 20-lb. rail, 
1—36-in. gauge dinky, Porter, 
5—4-yard steel dump cars, 
1—20-ton truck scale, Howe. 


All transmission equipment for screening plant 
operating 12 “Gilbert” screens and one 14-ft. 
horizontal screen, including all shafting pulleys, 
clutches, rope drive and clutch, sprockets, link 
belts, etc., complete. Material in Minneapolis. 


F. M. HENRY 


514 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 





FOR SALE 


Sturtevant Ring Roll Mill (pulverizer). 
Thew O type % yd. Shovel. 
Locomotive Crane, 8 wheel st. gauge. 
Byers Auto Crane, Model C, % yd. clam. 
Stiff Leg Derrick and 1 yd. clam. 
Keystone Excavator. 
Bucyrus 2% yd. Shovel. 

25 H. P. Fire Box Boiler. 
No. 2 Gates Gyratory Crusher. 
25 K. W. D._C. Generator. 
20 ton Shay Locomotive, st. gauge. 
40 ton Climax Locomotive, st. gauge. 
Holt Caterpillar Tractor. 
16 Koppel 24-in. Gage Dump Cars, 
Austin Caterpillar Mixer. 
Rollers, 3 wheel (Austin and Case). 

I own the above and can ship at once. Prefer cash, 
but will consider terms. 


D. B. Straley, Crown Point, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


I—Gates No. 5 type “K" Gyratory Crusher, 
standard back drive, extra new pinion, chilled 
iron fitted, excellent condition. Also all sizes 
Jaw and Gyratory Crushers, all types, capaci- 
ties Pulverizers. 


J. F. DONAHOO CO. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





WANTED 


One full revolving clam-shell crane and shovel 
combined, on caterpillar traction, gasoline 
power. Suitable for one-half or three-quarter 
yd. clam-shell and one, or one and a quarter, 
shovel bucket. Twenty-five or thirty ft. boom. 
Also, one jaw crusher with 28x36 or 36x42 inch 
opening. To crush to not smaller than eight 
in. size. Address 


SCIOTO LIME & STONE CO., Delaware, Ohio 











Formulas, Books 


CONCRETE MEN—Send one dollar for my 
guaranteed formulas and instructions on con- 


crete, artificial stone, marbles, floors, tiles, 
sinks, washtubs, etc. Twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience. 


N. P. Dubuc, Jr., Cement Expert 
Box 9, New Bedford, Mass. 
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Two CHALMERS & WILLIAMS No. 
drive. 
aes of chilled iron. 


shows no wear. Located in New Jersey. 


We have many others—Gyratory Type from size No. 2 to No. 9. 


8x14 in. to 30x60 in. 


izers, etc. 


One never used, 


6 Gyratory Crushers. 
Have two arm spiders and suspended shafts. 


Offered for prompt inspection and shipment— 


Both standard rear 
Smooth concaves, corrugated 


the other has seen but light service and | 


Jaw Type from 


Also several Symons Disc Machines, Crushing Rolls, Pulver- 


Try us also for LOCOMOTIVE CRANES, STEAM SHOVELS, LOCOMOTIVES, 
CARS, RAILS, HOISTING ENGINES, DERRICKS, GRAB BUCKETS, AIR COM- 


PRESSORS, CABLEWAYS, ETC. 


Wm. B. Grimshaw Co., 1048 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Dealers in USED but NOT ABUSED Machinery 








Hyman Michaels Co. 


People’s Gas Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New and Relaying Rails 


Iron and Steel Scrap 





Write or wire us 
when in the mar- 
ket to buy or sell 





New York Pittsburgh St. Louis 











Machinery For Sale 


DRYERS—Direct-heat rotary dryers, 3x25 “ft., 
3%x25 ft., 4x30 ft., 5x35 ft., 5% x50 "ft., 6x50 ft: 
and 7%x60 ft.; double shell dryers, 4x20 ft., 5x30 


ft. and 6x35 ft.; steam-heated air rotary dryers, 4x30 
ft. and 6x30 ft. 





_ Ki i oT aed kilns, 8x60 ft., 6x60 ft., 3%x25 
ft. and 3x25 ft. 

™M Lus—-24-in, 22-in. and 16-in. Schutz-O’Neill 
mills; 6x5-ft. x3-ft., 3x3 %4 -ft. pote. mills ; 
5x3 %-ft., 6x6-ft., 5x4-ft., 44%x3% and 2%x2% 
ball mills; 3-ft. Marcy oe 
Lehigh mills; 4%x20-ft., 22 
6x20-ft. tube mills; 20x13-in., , 1% 

and 7x10-in. jaw ‘crushers ; one type “A” and one 
No. 3 Williams’ swing hammer mills; one Kent type 
““G” mill; one Aero pulverizer, type “Dp”; two 36-in. 
and one 42-in. cage mills; one 8-ft., two 4%4-ft. and 
two 3-ft. Hardinge conical mills; 18x12-in., 20xi2-in. 
and 30x10-in. roll crushers; No. 0, No. 1 and No. 3 
Sturtevant rotary crushers; one No. 2 Sturte vant ring 
roll erusher; one 4-roll Raymond mill; one No. 5 Tel- 


smith breaker; one 36-in. 
Giant Griffin mills; 
14-in. chaser mill. 
SPECIALS—Emerick 10 and 8-ft. separators; 4% 

50-ft., 3x40-ft. and 2x40-ft. steel stacks; four 6x8- ft, 
four 6x6-ft. kominuters; one McDougal and one Wedge 
mechanical furnaces; five automatic package weighing 
machines; electric arc furnaces; jigs; one Keystone ex- 
cavator ; 6x8- ft., 6x5-ft. and 4x3-ft. Newaygo vibrat- 
ing screens, 


All this equipment is complete and in good condition. 


W. P. HEINEKEN, Engineer 
95 Liberty St., New York City. Tel. 


Sturtevant emery mill; four 
one Junior Griffin mill; one 51x 


Cortl. 1841 








For Sale 


I—35 H.P. 230 Volt D.C. General Electric Mo- 
tor. Speed 600 R.P.M., equipped with pulley 
9” dia., 12” tace. 


I—No. 6-D Gates gyratory crusher, Shop No. 
4502, in good operating condition. Regu- 
lar drive. 

!—Open end rotary screen, 72” diameter by 
16’ long. Complete with perforated plate 
screen sections and jacket. Steel frame. 
Extra well built. 


BUFFALO SLAG COMPANY 


1070 Ellicott Square 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Standard Gauge Locomotives 


1—15-ton four-driver saddle-tank Vulcan. 
1—43-ton four-driver saddle-tank Vulcan. 
1—40-ton 17x24” four-wheel switcher. 
2—50-ton 18x24” six-wheel switchers. 
2—14-ton 9x14”—36” gauge Vulcans. 


Miscellaneous 
1 Model 28 Marion traction shovel. 
a dragline, 125-ft. boom and 3-yd. 
t. 
a dragline, 60’ 0” boom and 2-yd. 
bucket. 
13—16-yd. dump cars. 
40—60,00 00-lb. capacity flat cars. 
i—Western standard gauge spreader. 
2—1-yd. Foote side-discharge concrete mixers. 
50-lb. and 56-Ib. rail, ties, 114-yd, clamshell 


bucket, 10-H.P. and 45-H.P. upright 
boilers, railway equipment, etc. 
| Industrial Equipment Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
' 


STONE ane 


| 
| 
| 











Immediate Delivery 
4—No. 6 GATES CRUSHERS 


Reg. drive, nickel steel shaft, fine condition 
cate manganese ease, West. shipment. 
1—No. 8 Gates re er Cte x, 
Pam FS. Nos. to_10 =& 
3—)30.. H.P., 125 Ib. H. RT. “Bo hers, Dutt strap. 
12’ ‘Taylor Manganese Screens 
25—Air = 60 to 0 cu. mit. 
1— 9x8 Ingersoll-Rand steam. 
1—427 cu. ft. Chicago pueumatio steam. 
1—2400 ft. — two stage, also 3000 ft. 
1—95 H. P. boiler, Illinois ship. 
75—Steam and centri ugal pumps, 
1—30-60 H.P. Emerson- yantinebam tractor. $1600. 
1—No. 4 CRUSHING PLA (A.C. motor drive). 
Concrete ro cent ae equipment. 
3000 ft. Trac. Cable, %” Roebling. 


Send us your inquiries for eectatest equipment, 
pavers, engines, hoists, e 


Ross Power Equipment Co., leanne Indiana 








New—RAILS—Relaying 


All sections on hand for quick shipment. 
Reasonable prices quoted. Our stock is 
very complete. 


M. K. FRANK 


Frick Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CHANNELING MACHINES | Hl 
2—Ingersoll-Rand H8, one with and one without boiler. 
1—Sullivan Y8 with boiler. 

COMPRESSORS 
1—950 ft. Ingersoll-Sargent straight line simple steam, 


two stage air. 
1—1300 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Sargent belted with 200 
.P., 3 ph., 60 cycle, 2200 volt motor. 
1—2400 cu. ft. Ingersoll-Rand two stage air cross 


compound with Corliss valves. 
CRUSHERS 
1—No. 5 P. & M. Gyratory. 
1—No. 7% ae og pal gy Gates Gyratory. 
1—No. 21 Style “‘K’’ Gates Gyratory. 
1-—60x84 P. & M. Superior Jaw. 
DERRICKS 
1—15 ton 100’ boom American Steel Gu 
1—3 ton American self slewing Steel Guy "rane Der- 
rick with 60 ft. horizontal boom and engine on 


mast. 
; DRAGLINE OUTFIT 
1—70 ft. boom heavy A-frame outfit with bull wheel, 


on rollers for handling 1% yd. Page bucket, 
with 10x12 3-drum American Engine with extra 
large boiler and 7x8 separate American Swing- 
ing Engine. 
HOISTS 

1—8 4x10, d.c. d.d. and swinger Lidgerwood with 
boiler. 

1—9x10, d.c. d.d. and swinger Lidgerwood. 

1—10 %x12 d.c. d.d. and swinger Lambert. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

Standard Gage 
American Saddle Tank. 
American Saddle Tank. 
Baldwin Saddle Tank. 


1—12x18, 4 wh. 
3—13x18, 4 wh. 
1—14x22, 4 wh. 
E. motor for 3 


MOTOR 
1—400 H.P. Sauirrel Cage G. ph., 


60 cy. 0 volts current. 

SAND ROLLS 
2—40"x15” Allis-Chalmers ‘‘Anaconda”’ type. 
2—54”x24” Allis-Chalmers ‘‘Anaconda”’ type. 

STEAM SHOVELS 


1—No. 69 Osgood 2% yd. dipper. 
1—No. 70C Bucyrus 2 yd. dipper. 
1—No. 95C Bucyrus 3% yd. dipper. 
—No. 100C Bucyrus 3% yd. dipper. | 
Also Drills, Screens, Pumps, Locomotive Cranes and 


Road Cranes. 


T. H. LETSON CO. 
Church and Fulton Sts. New York, N.Y. 








For 48 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CRUSHERS 


Compressors, Boilers, Hoists, Rails, 


Cars, Locomotives, Quarry Equipment, etc. 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin. 


ZELNICKER ST. LOUIS 
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STOP 


THE INTERRUPTION 

——a—> INCREASE <== 

THE PRODUCTION 
of Your Plant By Installing 


SUPERIOR === NON- ROP- WER SHEAVES 2% mesh; .105 wire tag oe Ag Daag 
Sand, Gravel, Crushed Stone 


They reduce rope wear to a minimum. Save power and insure and Cement 
safety. Increases Hoisting Efficiency. They cost no more than 
ordinary sheaves. Write for booklet today. 

quirements. PRICES RIGHT. 


Mayer-Hasseldiek Mfg. Co. The Cleveland Wire Cloth and 
Main, Wash and Commercial Sts. St. Louis, Mo. Manufacturing Co. 


In the manufacture ot 


Wire Cloth 





Service 





A large stock always on hand. However, any 
special mesh will be manufactured to suit re- 








EVERY STEP 


“Cleveland” Double Crimped 


is taken with one definite end in view 


A uniform fineness is assured by its use 





3573 E. 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 12 Mesh; .047 Wire 











48 of the First Fifty Pierce-Arrow 


trucksarestillrunning after 8 years. S CRE EN ‘oa, 


Perce of All Kinds 


seq Chicago Perforating Co. 
TOW WY 2445 West 24th Place 
el. Cana GO, ILL. 
This extraordinary record is unique in motor truck Ee Cen 


experience. It can be duplicated by no other truck made. f 
Send for a copy of “The First Fifty”. { 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY Buffalo N Y 




















If you don’t find it advertised in Rock Products 
we will help you get it 


Complete Information Service—Just ask us when you desire catalogs or 
information in a hurry. Nocharge. For quick action use this form. 


I want catalogs of 


Where can | buy 


Who manufactures 


My name is 


My business is 


My address is—Street...................-......---- ee ee State 


Mail to ROCK PRODUCTS, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Wood Drill Works 


Paterson, N. J. 


Rock Drills and 


Hammer Drills 













& All Sizes 
Al; 7 And for All Purposes 


FROGS and 







SWITCHES 


The Central Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Frogs, Switches, Crossings, Switch Stands, Rails, Angle Bars, 
Fishplates, Throws, Rail ag Tie Plates, Portable Track, 
Ete., Etc. 




















Locomotive 
Cranes 


Rotating Tower Cranes 


Any Size or Capacity. 
Stationary or Traveling. 


Let Us Know Your Requirements 


The American Crane & Engineering Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 





Hand or Electrically Operated. 











BACON ~ FARREL 
ORE & ROCK 
CRUSHING-WORLD KNOWN 


ROLLS CRUSHERS 


EARLE C.BACON, INC. ENGINEERS 


26 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 





















re | 
>~ oe 4 OP 9.9 0-8, | 


Pry CABLE WAY EXCAVATORS 


MA 








HE long reach of a Sauerman Drag- |, 

line Cableway Excavator enables it 
to dig to any depth and handle the sand 
and gravel from pit to plant direct 
without the help of auxiliary conveying 
equipment. You can see for yourself |j 
what a saving can be effected by using 
one machine instead of a combination |= 
of machinery. Want our catalog? 


SAUERMAN BROS. 


1140 Monadnock Block, Chicago 

























div convey elevate & dump in hy : 
one continuous movemengunder ah, | = 
complete control of one man a Md! a 
Byers John F. Byers Machine Co- 
Auto-Cranes \ 310 Sycamore Street 
RAVENNA, O. 


On Broad Road, Wheels §) 

















What have youtosell? What would youbuy? 


N every issue of Rock Products you will find several pages devoted to those who wish to 
buy and sell used equipment. If you have some equipment to sell you cannot do better— 


for quick results—than to place an ad in the 


Classified Columns 


If you want to buy some used machinery, look in the used-equipment pages for it. 
If you do not see what you want, advertise your needs in these columns. The cost is incon- 


siderable. The results—splendid! 


Rock Products 


Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
542 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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(RESCENT BELT FASTENERS 
“Make Good Belts Give Better Service 


Write to Our Rock Products Service 
Dept. for full information how 
Crescents will help you. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO., CANADIAN ; % . RIMANN-D pUFFK 
32 Front St., West, Toronto, Can. yy " MN Vow th Avenue 








PORTER 
LOCO MOTIVES | 


“AM &C eps: | AIR| 


S Hs SCOOP CONVEYOR 


FOR STORING«xo RECLAIMING, 

OVER 2000 USERS joaping ano UNLOADING 

: CARS,TRUCKS «x0 WAGONS 
DOES THE WORK OF 
FROM 6 TO i2 MEN 


AND KEEPS EQUIPMENT MOVING 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
















PORTABLE MACHINERY CO.,PASSAIC N.J. 
































TheNewJerseyWireClothC 
Clvew ersey Feud 0. HEN in the market for ma- 
CAN MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS FOR PLAIN, chinery or equipment, look 
SINGLE CRIMPED, OR DOUBLE CRIMPED : 
WIRE CLOTH AND SCREENING. through the advertisements of 
lac ition ROCK PRODUCTS. If you do 
616 SO. BROAD ST., TRENTON, N. J. not find what you want adver- 
OFFICES AND STORES 1 2c 7 . 

NEW YORK, 210 FULTON ST. tised a1 this aria write us and 
PHILADELPHIA Near Hudson Terminal BOSTON 7 
223-27 ARCH ST. rman 93-95 PEARL ST. lial wi put you in touch with re 
ROEBLING, N. J. —WORKS— PHILADELPHIA iable firms who can supply your 

need. This service is free to our : 





readers. Use it. 


WEBSTER : 


Elevating and Conveying 


Machinery 
For rock, ore, coal and grain han- Rock Products 2 


dling and for the movement of 
materials in bulk or packed. _Lit- 
erature and engineering estimates 








The Nation’s Business Magazine of the In 
Rock Products Industry 


on request. 542 South Dearborn Street 
WEBSTER MFG. CO., Tiffin, Ohio Chicago, Illinois N 
NEW YORK _— BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Perforated Metal Screens 


FOR 


Stone, Gravel, Sand, Etc. 








ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


PLAIN AND PERFORATED 


General Sheet and Light Structural Work 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


CARBONDALE, PA. 
New York Office, 30 Church Street 








Pierce J. McAuliffe 


Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery PI. 


Member American Society Mechanical Engineers 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


Design Construction Operation 


Sand and Gravel Plants 
Dredges 
Hydraulic Excavating Equipment 


Hydraulic dredging equipment of my design now operat- 
ing has annual capacity of over 25,000,000 cu, yds. 
Make use of the experience gained by 15 years’ intensive 
study of problems of pumping solids before deciding upon 
the equipment for your new plant or the rehabilitation 
of your present plant. 
























UII 


NJ. C. BUCKBEE CO. 
Engineers 
oy 


First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


JE, 
Pita Reena 


Seb it et Vie oS ite F. 





i We solicit inquiries from those who contemplate 
constructing complete cement, crushed stone, agri- 

$ cultural stone, lime burning and gravel plants, or 
remodeling their present installations. 

What we have done in putting other plants on 
an efficient, paying basis we can do for yours 
Details are ready for your conside pation 

Examinations, appraisals and reports made for 
purposes of finance and income tax returns. 

We are prepared to finance meritorious properties, 


IE MENENE NE LMOMEMEMEN SH ENSEMEMEMGS HENS MEN OEMS HEM OME PONE EOS OG MON EMERG EOS MOTO 








% inane Mice 


PRESTON K. YATES 


Designer and 
Construction Engineer 


Of Stone Crushing Plants, Conveying and Storage 
Systems, Quarry Operations, Rotary Lime Kilns, etc. 


120 Broadway .. . . New York 




















Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & Co. 


Inspection —T ests — Consultation 





Inspection New and Second Hand Machinery, Pumps, Crushers, 
Steam Shovels, Cars, Locomotives, Rails and Quarry and 
Contractors’ Equipment 


INSPECTION AND TESTS OF SAND, GRAVEL, CEMENT, STRUCTURAL 
STEEL, CASTINGS AND CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Cement, Chemical and Physical Testing Laboratories 
New York CHICAGO Pittsburgh 


St. Louis Kansas City Cincinnati San Francisco 














We Design and Equip 
Complete Plants 


for the manufacture of gypsum products, such as wall 
plaster, moulding plaster, wall board products, gypsum 
block products, also mixing plants. 


We are prepared to furnish complete machinery-equip- 
ment and design and furnish plans for the installation. 
Consult our Engineering Department. Forty years’ expe- 
rience in designing of wall plaster machinery and plants. 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Engineers, Machinists and Founders 


Enterprise, Kansas 
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Note These 


Please! 


Points of superior merit guar- 
antee economical operation of 
the Fuller Lehigh 


Pulverizer 


Mill 


They are unequalled for pro- 
ducing 


os. & 
Agricultural Limestone 
Reduces lump 1 to 20, 40, 60, 80, 
100 or 200 mes h. Requires no outside 
t equires no —_ 
head shafts, drives or screens. All 
terial discha’ nged from mill is finished 
roduct. No inside journals or bearings. 
No inside lubrication. Uniform feeding 
system. Constant and free discharge. Low 
installation cost. Low operating cost. 
w lubricating cost. Dustless operation. 
Built in sizes to meet the requirements 
of your trade. Grinds rock to meet the 
specifications of all Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations. 


Send for Catalog No. 70 


Fuller-Lehigh Company 
Pallerten, Penne.U. 8. A. 


Branches: New York S$ 60 Church 8t, 

First National Bank Bidg., Parsons. Kans. 

ae Ay yy Bulldin me San _ Francisco 
ng, 





133 6 

25 Victoria St., Westm ° 

London, England. Germany, Hamburg, " 
“Wallihof,’? Glockenglesserwall 2. 

























WOODVILLE |." 
rev] is in the center of a [man 
able} lime stone district which 
produces the best white 
that hydrated finishing lime 
. in the world. 








































“pth Riheber dial 
in Italy, de 


BUILDERS OF 
THE “ARNOLD” 
LIME KILN AND 
LINING 


LOCATED 
IN THIS DISTRICT 


ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 
WOODVILLE, OHIO 
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CALDWELL 
Belt Conveyors 


Simple—Economical 


will solve your handling problem. Simple in design, 
economical of power, they give the utmost satisfaction. 
Our forty years’ experience has made us thoroughly 
familiar with the many details of construction neces- 
sary to success. 


A rough sketch showing the conditions to be met at 
your plant will bring our recommendations. We should 
also know the capacity desired and the power available. 


Get Catalog No. 38 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


Chi 17th Street and 50 Church Street 
cago Western Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















Screens of All Kinds 
Also Conveying Machinery 


for handling Crushed Stone, Gravel, 
Sand, Clinker and like materials. 


You are invited to ask our cooperation at any time— 
preferably RIGHT NOW! Just sketch your problem 
briefly and you shall have a money-saving plan submitted 
you at once, 


Catalogs mailed on request 


Gifford-W 


HUDSON, N. Y. 


New York Buffalo Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia 
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aaa What - Ueer Son About The 
Le Clair Power Drag Scraper 


Dear Sir:—‘‘Just one year ago we undertook the use of your 
scraper, and from a decided skeptic we have become an enthu- 
siast. It works perfectly in our material, sand and gravel, and 
gives perfect satisfaction whether the material is dry or dragged 
from the creek, We had been advised for years that we could 
not use a drag line on our work and secure satisfactory results. 
Of this | am convinced had | used any other make of scraper, 
and this is said without any criticism of other makes. The light- 
ness of your scraper, its durability, the ease and certainty with 
which it leads, together with the way it glides along the surface 
after it is loaded, places it, in our judgment, in a class by itself. 
Once loaded, it will not sink, even in passing over ground so 
soft that it will not support a man, and this feature has been 
very valuable to us when removing material from the creek. 
The scraper is all | have said of it and more.” 

Hydraulic Stone & Brick Co., Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
E. J. Murray, Manager. 


Users of other scrapers are invited to send 
for our trial proposition. Send for catalog. 


L. P. Green, 1415 Lumber Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
AR Pe 5 S82 RI I ie 
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ERIE Shovel 
owned by 
Brunswick 
Gravel Co., 
Brunswick, 
Tenn. 















“Our ERIE Steam-Shovel 
has worked steadily without 
a minute's trouble or a sin- 
gle breakdown. We have 
loaded about 2600 fifty-ton 
cars with this shovel, and it is 
just as good today as the day 
we received it. 


after 100,00 
tons— 
— “Our only objection to the ERIE is 
that we can hardly get an operator to 


run our other shovel since we put the ERIE 

in.’ W. S. Knight, President, BRUNSWICK 
GRAVEL CO., Brunswick, Tenn. 

The ERIE Shovel is strongly built, and gives steady 

service even in hard rock work. It is very speedy; 


ew, 












For trench and noted for big output. 
| cellar digging; Let us send you full information. Write for our 
| road gradingand Bulletin P 
} cra raphe service : 
| Od alld BALL ENGINE CO., Erie, Pa. 


Builders of ERIE Steam Shovels and Locomotive Cranes 


Revolving 


ie] 


Shovels 











Universal Crushers 


The biggest value for your money. Universal crushers and 
— reduce stone to desired size or fineness in a 
jiffy 

Fifteen years of designing and building experience have 
made possible the exceptional ability of Universals. 


Universal Crusher Co. 


225 Third Street 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U.S.A. 







































BATES 


BAG FILLING MACHINE 


will reduce your 
costs in filling 
bags with pulver- 
ized limestone, 
ground phos- 
phate, gypsum, 
stucco, cement, 
Fuller’s earth, 
paint fillers and 
other pulverized 
rock products. 








Outstanding fea- 
tures of BATES 
Bag Filling Ma- 
chines are: 





Less Labor 
Greater Output 
Reduced Cost 


Made in four sizes 
—single tube, two 
tube, three tube and 
four tube—respec- 
tive capacities are 
75, 150, 225 and 
300 ton per day. 





SINGLE TUBE MODEL 
Send for Our Catalog 


Bates Valve Bag Company 
7310 South Chicago Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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Stone Screen Sections A New Slant 


CYLINDERS 


DUST JACKETS 
Made to Fit All Makes and 


Sizes of Revolving Screens 





on the 
Belting 

















The O’Laughlin Screen (Patented) Belting 


Your 


Odd 





Problems 





Sand and Gravel Screens 


SCREEN PLATES HETTRICK 


CONICAL SCREENS 


EVERYTHING IN SCREENS Belting 
QUICK SHIPMENTS 


CYLINDERS 


Solved by 







Canvas 














Johnston & Chapman Co. *),o7c" Ave 

























for Convey- 





For carrying cement, lime, 
crushed stone, it is without 
Made of highest 
class duck of uniform weave. 
Has strength of 500 Ibs. to the 
square inch, is folded by hand, ply 

by ply, under the most rigid inspec- 
tion. Even thickness, uniform weight, 
strength and lasting service are assured 
users of Hettrick Red Stitched Canvas Belting. 


Write for circular and prices 


an equal, 









THE HETTRICK MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 
































PERFORATED STEEL SCREENS 


The success of any house supplying repair and renewal parts 
depends on furnishing what is needed quickly and correctly, 


and of satisfactory quality. 


Sixteen years in the Perforated Metal field have given us the 
experience, equipment and technical knowledge, and three 
hundred tons or more of Steel Plates and Sheets enable us to 


fill rush orders promptly. 
Try us with your next order. 

















By the very nature of the work 


it is called upon to perform a pulverizer must be much 
stronger than the material it handles. 


Only STEEL will stand the stress 
“K-B”’ is built ALL-Steel 





Catalog with full particulars on request 


K-B PULVERIZER COMPANY, Inc.,! 2's" 7'35& 
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GEAR A 





ND FRICTION DRIVEN STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMO. 
GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES—2!, R Oo © H E L L E ’ ! LLI N ois TIVES—1 TO 8 TONS ON 


TO 25 TONS ON DRIVE WHEEL U. S. A. DRIVE WHEELS 


Rock Products 
quiTCOMy ===, 


yocomrves 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
PROPOSITION BEFORE YOU BUY 


Geo. D. Wuitcoms Go. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS — 





























The 


Lime 





Kritzer 
Continuous 


Hydrator 





* e 
Hydrating Lime 
97% of Hydrated Lime is made either by the Old or by the New Kritzer Process. 
We Guarantee to manufacture the Best Product at the Lowest Possible Cost. 
Our engineers have worked out every practical improvement in use today in 
hydrating lime. * Wo.‘ ™™, * 
It is our business to solve your problems. 
It is our business to investigate thoroughly the conditions that prevail at every 


plant, to work out all the details and to build a plant that will prove a 
success from the start. 


We assume the Responsibility. Now is the time for you to act. Take the matter up with 
us NOW and we will outline your whole proposition for you. 


THE KRITZER COMPANY 
503 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





CAR DUMPERS 








A 
shen See also waned of 16 tan h tri 
uc made a record o ps eac ‘ — 
The speed is important, but the fact that the crane will stand up under qouilunens Send for full description 
service such as this is more important. The first cost of a crane is of little impor- 





capacity, toge' 
juys’’ on the market. 


The McMyler Interst 
BRAN 


New York__1766 Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
fan, Francisco_ Merchants Exchange Bidg. 








LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


CLAM SHELL-BUCKETS - SHIPBUILDING CRANES 
; peg ON| THE KENNEDY 
THE MCMYLER INTERSTATE Co. 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


PI 








eq 
in mMnutes, swinging at 90 











Swing-Hammer Pulverizer 











A Mechanically Perfect Device 


The Kennedy Swing-Hammer Pulverizer embodies 
mechanical improvements heretofore considered un- 
attainable. Reversible, renewable hammer tips and 
breaker plates of alloy steel. Impact pulverizing—no 
grinding movement. Adjustable steel grid—so con- 
trolled as to permit adjustment while machine is run- 
ning. Automatic lubrication. Ball and socket bearings 
—in short, every possible improvement tending toward 





i 


fRrs 
en eat 


eu 


CRANE WITH A RECORD FOR SPEED i ili i 
“Be iaeen win & fainter —_— efficiency, durability and low maintenance expense. 


Inters' 
t e 


ta if 
teciiy, ‘together with low maintenance cost, make the Type “B® one of the best Kennedy Van Saun Mfg. & Eng. Corp. 


"Vi Hi Westminster, licensed manufacturers for 
ate Co., Cleveland, O. ihe, Lad, Vickers House, Wesininse, London, Enna, 


(CH OFFICES: 


Seattle 
Denver 


1 See <------<. Hoge Bldg. 120 Broadway New York 


hsicieananet eniedint 78th and Wazee Streets 
812 Edison Bidg. 
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Reliance Crushers 


IN ALL SIZES FOR EITHER PORTABLE PLANTS FOR 
ROAD BUILDING OR STATIONARY QUARRY IN- 
STALLATIONS. 


BUILT FOR LONG, HARD SERVICE—WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY IN THE LONG RUN 


Let us quote you prices 





Universal Road Machinery Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities in U. S. and Canada 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS RELIANCE LINE 
OF ROAD BUILDING AND QUARRY EQUIPMENT 


The Best Blast-Hole 
Drill on Earth 


ra CYCLONE 


Not a Boast—A FACT 


We will prove the 
superiority of the 
No. 14 Drill by 
placing one of the 
outfits in your 
quarry against 
J any or all other 








a 
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If the Opctane doesn’t out-drill and out-wear all other 
drills, we will remove it from the work without cost 
to you. 

Our proposition gets below the paint—it eliminates 
talking points and evaporates hot air. It puts buying 
on a strictly engineering basis where it belongs. 


Furnished in Steam, Gasoline, Compressed Air 
or Electric Power Traction or Non-Traction 


Let us send you full particulars 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Eastern and Export Office 1778 Broadway, New York 




















A Highly Efficient 
Building Material Handler 
It’s a 20-Ton, 8-Wheel 


OHIO CRANE 


Serving a Concrete Mixer 
Owner, Arthur McMullen, New York City 
Outstanding characteristics of the Ohio Crane are: 
Simplicity of design—few parts—cut steel gears—bronze 
interchangeable bearings—all parts strong and large— 
ease and speed of operation. 





OHIO he 
CRANES 

















Ask Us to Show You an Ohio at Work 


OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE CO. 
Poplar Street cs ae BUCYRUS, OHIO 




















NATIONAL 


Screen Separator 





The Leading Screen in 


Efficiency 
Durability 
Simplicity 
Capacity 
_Write for Descriptive Literature to 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
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OWEN Clam 
Shell BUCKETS 3 
INSURE A ” & 
BIGGER DAY 
WORK 
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THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 























No. 138- 


WATT CARS 


We have devoted years to the study of cars for 
your requirements, and now offer free our engi- 
neers’ expert judgment in solving your problems. 





CARS—every type—that’s all we make. 





The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio 








TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT, SCREENS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS, CRUSHERS 


Write for descriptive literature 


WEBB CITY & CARTERVILLE 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
WEBB CITY, MISSOURI 
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ABSOLUTE SAFETY IN BURNING PULVERIZED COAL 





By the Aero System there is no coal pulverized except for instant use. As conditions call for the supply so 
o— ae produce the proper quantity. The hazard attendant upon storage of the coal powder is entirely 
eliminated. 


There is nothing between the coal bunker and the furnace except the Aero, its motor and a plain pipe con- 
nection. Another feature with the Aero—if the coal supply is sheltered from rain and snow no artificial drying 
is necessary. Neither must the coal be of a very high grade—low cost slack coal can be made to yield its 


last B. T. U. 


The AERO PULVERIZER 





is designed as a complete unit for one fur- 
nace, They are built in five standard sizes 
ranging in capacity from 600 Ibs. to 5,000 Ibs. 
of coal per hour. Dust-proof and strongly 
built. All parts susceptible to wear are easy 
of access. 


BACKED BY THE LONGEST 
SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


Write for Bulletin 











AERO PULVERIZER CO., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








If by installing Raymond Air Separating Equipment in your grinding 
department you can save the labor of one man and make that part of your 
plant clean and dustless for the remainder of your employees, don’t you think 

; it will be worth an investigation? 


Raymond Equipment will do this and more because 
it is a clean and dustless operating unit which will grind 
your materials as fine as you want them without using 
screens, bolting reels or other auxiliary machinery, 


Consider the advantages of one complete unit to take 
your material around one inch size and reduce all of it 
to the required fineness, delivering this finished product 
direct to a storage bin, and we think you will see the 
advantage to you of full information as to what we 
can do. 


Our business is not only one of manufacturing Pul- 
verizing Machinery, but principally of rendering expert 
service for the economical reduction of materials to a 
powder. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Company 


ene deena OE eteen, Gate: 1301 North Branch St., Chicago, IIL. 
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We have been marketing manganese steel. pumps for 
many years through our branch office at Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa, where they are used for handling 
tailings and slimes in connection with the gold recovery cyanide plants. In the Morris 
pump a solid manganese liner fits inside the cast iron shell, and when worn it takes but a 
couple of hours to disconnect the pipe line, lift off the top half of the pump and take out the shell 

liner. The suction disc liner can be replaced independent of the shell liner, and the impeller can 
be taken out through the disc opening. This ease of interchangeability makes the Morris stand alone 
as an economical proposition. 






















Let us tell you all about our line. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


BALDWINSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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60-TON SHAY ENGINE BUILT BY LIMA FOR EDISON PO 


ae 


AND CEMENT CO. 


M Work in L Ty 

Shay locomotives do more work in less time multi-cylinder engines and gear drive. 

than rod engines. They pull with an even, steady pull like that 

They start instantly, without the need of of an electric motor—avoiding damage to 

“taking slack.” equipment. 

They spot cars accurately because of their Shays mean increased production. 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, Inc. 

LIMA, OHIO 30 Church St., New York 
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NOW COMES THE 


Crawler 


Tank 





KD 


Steam 








Shovel 


VRB Steam Shovels are now available, mounted on an improved tank crawler truck 
In the war, tanks proved their utility beyond a shadow of doubt. 


Likewise, the VRB tank crawler has demonstrated its fitness to operate in places and under s 


condi- 


tions that would put an ordinary steam shovel entirely out of commission. 


As regards the power plant and control mechanism, this shovel holds a reputation for uncon 


on effi. 


ciency and durability dating back many years. Into it is embodied the knowledge gained from a long 


and successful career in the building of various kinds of controlling and material handling machinery, 


VRB Shovels are manufactured 
for either steam or electric op- 
eration in 7% and 10-ton sizes, 
and dipper capacities of 34 to 
1 yard. 


Copies of the new steam shove! bulle 
tin will be sent to all interested, and 
those having unusual excavating or 
material handling problems are invited 
to avail themselves of the advisory serv- 
ice of our engineering department. 


Your attention is called to the complete 
VRB line as mentioned below, and the 
ease with which you can obtain bulle 
tins on any subject of interest. 


“ VICTORR.BROWNING & COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








VI 4 ELECTRIC HOISTS TRAVELING CRANES MILL TYPE MOTORS CHECK ITEMS 
—— ‘ a = —- me 

CTORR. — CONTROLLERS —— LOCOMOTIVE CRANES —— CLAM SHELL BUCKETS OF INTEREST 

BROWNING —— STEAM SHOVELS —— GANTRY CRANES DERRICKS —— DREOGES WRITE NAME 

LINE INCLUDES —— EXCAVATORS ——— BUCKET TROLLEYS ON MARGIN 

@ LITERATURE WILL BE SENT W AND MAIL 











Increase Your Production 











of high grade lime by heating your kilns with 
producer gas generated in 


CHAPMAN 


Agitator Producers 


They deliver a constant supply of high quality 
gas, thus insuring a uniform temperature in the 
kiln. This uniform supply of high quality gas 
burns with a long, clear flame which resembles 
the flame from a wood fire. The result is a 
greater production of first grade lime. 

The Chapman Floating Agitator will increase 
the capacity and the efficiency of hand-poked pro- 
ducers already in operation. 


Write us for special information 


The Chapman Engineering Company 
Oliver Bldg. MT. VERNON, OHIO 


Pittsburgh 


11 Broadway 
New York 
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The “‘Inside Facts”’ of 


Traylor “Bulldog” Jaw Crushers 


The lighter but far stronger pitman and the frictionless 
toggle system represent a tre- ' 

mendous advance in jaw crusher 

design; 80 per cent of the usual 

friction load is eliminated by this 

feature alone—a saving that will 

effect big economies in your 


_ r; \ Bulletin RJX-1 


fully describes the many “Bull- 
&y dog’’ economies. 


Write for your copy. 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


New York Pittsburgh 
30 Church St. 211 Fulton Bldg. 
Chicago Los Angeles Spokane 
1414 Fisher Bldg. Citizens Bank Bldg. Mohawk Block 

















‘““By George! Those Cars Do Last!”’ 


Many users comment on the staying qualities of 
Koppel Cars, and the fact that they are always in shape 
to do the work. The secret is in their correctness of 
design and the care used in their construction. 


Koppel Quarry Cars 


The illustration shows a special double-side 
steel dump car with a capacity of two cubit 
yards. Has extraordinary strength and dumps 
at a 39 degree angle, allowing free clearance. 
It is especially adaptable for quarries, lime- 
stone and brick plants. 


PADS MARM REGISTER 


“ & PATENT OFFICE 








Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 
Koppel, Pa. 


SALES OFFICES 
CHICAGO, 808 Peoples Gas Bldg. NEW YORK, 30 Church St., Rm. 512. 
PITTSBURGH, Farmer Bank Bldg., Rms. 1203-4-5-6. SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, Koppel Sales Co., Rialto Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 1420 Chestnut St. 
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BEAUMONT 
1245 











BEAUMONT BIN GATES 


Made in various sizes from 12-inch to 24-inch square. Send for our 
Catalog Number 43, showing complete line of gates for handling sand, 
gravel, lime, crushed stone, cement, etc. 





Beaumont Manufacturing Company, 372 Arch St., Philadelphia 




















The Clyde Lime Hydrator 
Performance Counts 


The Clyde was first in the field, and through dependable and economical perform- 
ance is still first choice of lime operators. 


The Clyde Hydrator produces big capacities of lime at only three-fifths the cost of 
any other hydrator on the market. 


The Clyde not only produces over 90% of the hydrate of America, but makes the 
best quality of finishing lime from either high calcium IN THE 





or magnesium. ¢ 
Simple, easiest to operate, and most economical in cost ‘ 
of installing, maintaining and operating. 







Send for Catalog 


H. MISCAMPBELL 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer 
DULUTH - - MINNESOTA 
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Waterbury Wire Rope of iron, crucible 
cast steel, extra crucible cast steel and 
improved plow steel is made in all lays 
and standard sizes. Let us help you 
to select the right rope for your work, 
so that satisfactory service will be 
doubly sure. Waterbury quality in 
every grade is without a superior. 





WATERBURY COMPANY 
wow OMe GIT, aa 





160,000 buyers of rope are 
using the Waterbury GREEN 
BOOK as a guide. A copy 
will be sent free on request. 











WATERBURY COMPANY 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF WIRE, ARMORED, FIBRE AND 
FIBRECLAD ROPE. ALSO MUSIC WIRE 


CUEORE. 55. xckkicevoks pekenncupaal 609-613 North La Salle St. 
Set PRMMRIIE Oasis iis. .cssscccsicesnes adeizas .....151-161 Main St. 
TR Gino viciiccssccessi ..1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 


NE cc tenccsnits incsecxsnesnosceecniued A. T. Powell & Co. 


2371-W 





Electric Hoists 
Electrical 
Machy. 
Farm Tractors 
Flour Mil 
Machy. 
Forgings 
Gas Engines 
Hydraulic 
Machy. 
Oil Engines 
Reciprocating 
um ps 
Rolling Mill 
Machy. 
Steam Engines 
Steam Hoists 
Steam Turbines 
Sugar Machy. 


AILLIS-ChHALMER 


Allis- 


Chalmers 


The scope of the 
Allis - Chalmers 
business is real- 
ized by a glance 
at the list of prin- 
cipal products— 
equipment of 
highest merit for 
every engineer- 
ing and indus- 
trial require- 
ment. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.3.A. 


> 


ALLISCHALMER. 


MANUFACTURING GO. USA 


A 
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Buyers’ Guide of the Rock Products Industry 


Classified Directory of Advertisers in Rock Products 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co., New York City. 
BAGS AND BAG MACHINERY 
Bates Valve Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jaite  wetendivan The, Jaite, Ohio. 
Valve Bag Co. of America, Toledo, Ohio, 
BELTING 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Main Belting Co., 'Pinledelpia E Pa. 
New York Belting & Packing Coe , New York City. 
U. 8S. Rubber Co., New York C 
BELT rasTEnane 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co., New York City. 
BELT LACING 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co., New York City. 
BELT RIVETS 
Crescent Belt Fastener Co., New York City. 
BIN GATES 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BINS, STORAGE 
Preston Co., J. M., Lansing, Mich. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL. 


BLASTING — 
Aetna Explosives Co., N. Y. 
Atlas Powder Co., Piiladelphie, P ‘a. 
Du Pont de Nemours & C. o., E. I., Wilmington Dei. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BUCKETS, ELEVATOR 
Hendrick Mig. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, ILL 


BUCKETS 
Advance Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohfo, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CALCINING MACHINERY 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CHAINS AND TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL. 
U. S. Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHAINS, DREDGE 
U. S. Chain & Forging Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLIPS, WIRE ROPE 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son Co., Chicago, IL 
Gifford-Wood Co 


Portable Machiner Go. Passa 
Robins Conve; ng Belt oo = "York ‘City. 
Smith Eng. Wor Sow Kee, 
$tephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

versal Road Mach. Co. Kingston, N. Y. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, cag tomy 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CRANES 
Locomotive Gantry 

American Crane & Eng. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Advance Eng. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
3rowning Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Byers Mach. Go., John F., Ravenna, Obio 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., Bucyrus, Ohio. 

‘ood Co., The, Marion, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 
Co., Wis. 
Co., Mo. 


m7 





whtp 



















Co., 
City. 


New York 


Pa. 
Pa. 


TL 


Crush. &? Pub. Co., 

Pump & Ma Ss" we Sone City 
DERRICKS 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo, 





DRILLS 
American Well Works, Aurora, IIl. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., ore. Ohio. 
Wood Drill Works, Paterson, N N. J. 
DRYERS 
American Process Co., New York ay. 
Ruggles-Coles Eng. Co. Y. City. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
DYNAMITE 
Aetna Explosives Co., New York giv. 
Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, P 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L., “Wilmington Del. 
ENGINES, oiL & GAS 
Worthington Pump & Mach. Co., New York City. 
ENGINES, STEAM 
Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
ENGINEERS 
Arnold & Weigel, Woodville, Ohio. 
Bacon, Earle C., Inc., New York City. 
Bradley Pulv. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Buckbee Co., J. C., Chica o, Tl. 
cals Engineering Co., A lentown, Pa. 
R. W. Hunt & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McAuliffe, P. J., N. Y. Ci 
Smidth & Co., F. L., New York City. 
Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Co., = Pa. 
Yates, Preston K., New York Cit 
EXCAVATORS 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
Green, L. P., Chicago, Il. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ind. 
Owen Bucket Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
EXCAVATORS 
Dragline Cableway 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
EXPLOSIVES 
Aetna Explosives Co., Mew York Sits. 
tlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, P: 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., ‘Wilmington, Del. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FUSES 
Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 
GAS PRODUCERS 
Chapman Eng. Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
International Clay Mach. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
GEARS 
Caldwell, H. W., & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens- -Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Tm. 
GLASS SAND EQUIPMENT 
Lewistown Fdy. & Mach. Co., Lewistown, Pa. 
HOISTS 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HOSE 
Water, Steam, Alr Drill, Pneumatic Tool 


g incinnati Rubber Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
. Y. Belting & Packing Co., New York ‘City. 
HYDRATING MACHINERY 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Kritzer Co., The, Chicago a 
Miscampbell, H., Duluth 
Schaffer Eng. & Equip. Go., Plitaburgh, Pa. 
HYDRAULIC DREDGES 
Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL CARS 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Easton Car & Constr, Co., Easto’ 
International Clay Machine Cove Dayton, Cale. 
Koppel Indust. Car & quip Koppel 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., ives lle, Obs. 
LIME KILNS 
Arnold & Weigel, Wondville. 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, P: 
Vulcan Iron ‘Works, ‘Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 


LOADERS AND UNLOADERS 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Good Roads Mach. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Green, L. hicago, Tll. 
International aay, Mach. Co., Dayton, O. 

he, Columbus, hio. 

Portable Mach. Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Baldwin Locomotive Works, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Lima Locomotive Vem. New York City. 


moToRs, ELECTRIC 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PACKING 
Sheet, Piston, mie ay an 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. C nati, O 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co. New’ York City. 





PAINT AND COATINGS 
Williams, C. K., & Co., Easton, Pa. 
PERFORATED METALS 
pi meny | Perforating Co., Gimeno. Il. 
38 Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Hondrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Johnston & Chapman Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Nortmann Duftke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
PLASTER MACHINERY 
Butterworth & Lowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ebrsam & Sons Co., J.B., Enterprise, Kan. 
PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 
PORTABLE STONE BINS 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
PUMPS 
American Well Works, Aurora, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & "Machine Co., N. Y. City. 
PUMPS, SAND 
Morris Mach. Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y¥. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Caldwell, H. W., & Son. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIL 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

POWDER 
Aetna Explosives Co., New York City. 
Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L., ‘Wilmington Del. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIPMENT 
Aero Puly. Co., New York City. 
Bradley Pulv. Co., Allentown, P. 
Raymond Bros. — Pulv. Co., Chicago, IL 


; P VALVES 
N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., New York City. 


QUARRY EQUIPMENT 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O. 
Universal Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 

SCRAPERS, DRAG 
Green, L. P., Chicago, Ill. 
Sauerman Bros., Chicago, Ill 
SCREENS 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Cross Eng. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, Ohio. 
Johnston & Chapman Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago ‘0, ii. 
National eons § Co., Chicago 
Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, ia 
fo ey n Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Stimpson mag Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
Universa) Road Mach. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
SCREENING 

N. J. Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 


SEPARATORS 
National Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Raymond Bros. Impact t Pulv. Go, Chicago, Th. 
Sturtevart Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SEPARATORS, MAGNETIC 
Buchanan Co., C. G., Inc., New York City. 


SHEAVES 
Mayer-Hasseldiek Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

SHOVELS 

Steam and Electrio 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, Pa. 
ere Company, Ehwaules, Wis. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Victor R. Browning & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SPEED REDUCING TRANSMISSION 
D. O. James Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
STONE ELEVATORS 
Austin Mfg. Co., Chicago Ii 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Go., Aurora, Ill. 
Weller Mfg. Co., Uhleegs, Ti. 
TANK CRAWLERS 
Victor R. Browning & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRACK EQUIPMENT 
Central Switch & Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WASHERS, SAND AND GRAVEL 

Good Roads Mach. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Smith Eng. Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WIRE ROPE 
American Steel od Wire Co, Galesee » TL, 
Leschen, A., & Sons Co., is. bo. 
Waterbury oS New York Soi 

WIRE CLOTH 


Cleveland Wire Cloth Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
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ls -A Gilbert Screens 


= UNVOHOOUOOEUOAEOOUOAEOOAEEOAERAOEG AAEM 
For Washing and Sizing Sand and Gravel 


There is a reason for the success of the S-A Gilbert Screen. There is a 
fundamental principle involved which is responsible for the excellent wash- 
ing and screening qualities found in this screen. 





Gravel plants all thru the country are adopting the S-A Gilbert Screen 
where specification requirements are severe and the product must be care- 
fully sized and thoroly cleaned. 


Stepheesw-Ademenn a Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


HUUDANUUUGGNUANAUUAGGUONNGAAU ALD Aide 





STUUUULTTUUUUANAUUUULUNNONOOOO0QQQOGUUOUGAOOOOS0000000000UUCOOOANGAAOLOTTEE 


Ps . : Pate =. Write for Section 5 Cat- 
oid Ski yn alog illustrating and de- 
—_ S-A oo — 
( - ‘ = gravel washing an 
Screen with Inner Wearing Skirt screening plants. 























stock, switches, turntables and all the minor equipment—and, more 

than that, a planned system that solves your internal transportation 
problems to your satisfaction. The twenty-five years’ experience of 
Easton engineers in just that kind of work assures the solution. 


PF vtock, Industrial Railway Service includes track as well as rolling 





Easton service is at your disposal 


EASTON CAR & CONSTN CO. 


CHURCH ST. NEW YORK WORKS: EASTON, PA. 


2067-E 
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KEEP THINGS MOVING 


Do It Mechanically With 





EQUIPMENT 


Weller Car Pullers 


One of the Many Labor-Saving De- 
vices That Will Help You to Cui 
Operating Costs. 


Direct Connected 
or 
Belt Drive 


or 
Manila or Wire 
ope 


Weller Made Elevating, Conveying and 
Power Transmitting Machinery will help 
increase production and reduce operating 
expenses. 





Call on us for Power Transmitting Machinery, Apron 








This Stamp on Steel Chain 
Insures Service 








Weller Steel Bushed Conveyor Chain with Case 
Hardened Bushings and Pins. We make chain to 
meet your requirements. Write for price list R. 








Conveyors, Belt Conveyors, Drag Conveyors, Pan 
Conveyors, Screw Conveyors, Bucket Elevators, Car 
Pullers, Car Loaders, Car Unloaders, Power Shovels, 


Screens, Coal Crushers, etc. 


Catalogue No. 105R on request 


WELLER MFc. Co. 


New York 


Boston 


CHICAGO 


Baltimore 


Cleveland 


Pittsburgh 
Salt Lake City 




















SCHAFFER 


Continuous Lime Hydrators 


Fhe ein operation delivers 
lime by weight, not volume, to the 
Schaffer Hydrator. Automatically, 
water, too, is added in correct propor- 
tion—insuring a continuous flow of a 
superior product. 


The flexibility of control enables the use 
of either high calcium or dolomite lime, 
while at the same time the automatic 
operation of Schaffer Hydrators solves 
the labor problem, as they require but 
little attention. 


Our literature on the Schaffer Hydrator 
covers all the questions you now have 
in mind. Write for it at once! 


Schaffer Engineering 


& Equipment Co. 


Peoples Bank Bldg., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| 


} 
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Rock Products 
























































Our Products Include: 


Test Special Rubber 
Belting 
Indestructible White 
Sheet Packing \ 
Firo Superheat Sheet 
Packing | 
Cobbs High Pressure 
Piston Packing 
Indestructible Steam 


Hose 
Indestructible Pneu +) 
matic Tool Hose 
Double Diamond} 
Pump Valves 
Water Hose ! 
Fire Hose 


INDESTRUCTIBLE 


ONVEYOR BELTING 





























YOUR TON COST 
OF CONVEYING 


Your ton cost of conveying loose bulk materials is in direct 
ratio to the life of the belting used. 


Therefore it pays to convey with Indestructible Conveyor Belt- 
ing—it pays because Indestructible stands the stress of the 
toughest conveying job. 


The extra strength built into the belt takes care of unusual 
strains with an ample margin of safety. The rubber cover 
affords secure protection against injury or wearing of the duck. 
Separation in the plies is guarded against by a tenacious fric- 
tion strength. 

Indestructible Conveyor Belting 


Will Keep Your Conveying 
Systems on a Profitable Basis 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CY. 


Makers of Belting Since 1846 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis San Francisco 
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